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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Vacancy for Sub-librarian’s Post 


APPLICATICNS are invited for the post of University Sub-Librarian and Assistant Director of 
the School of Librarianship. The Sub-Librarian will assist the Librarian in the general adminis- 
trative work, planning and organization of the University Library, its branches and extension 
services. He will be required to lecture in the School of Librarianship and to assist in directing 
and organizing the training in librarianship. He will take gencral charge at any time during the 
absence of the chief librarian. The salary scale is £800x40—£1,000 plus a temporary cost of 
living allowance. Extensive previous experience and special qualifications may be taken into 
account in fixing the initial salary. 

A university degree, full professional qualifications in librarianship and at least 5 years 
experience as a member of a library staff are essential. Experience of staff supervision and of 
administrative work in a large library are advisable, as well as practical experience in the training 
of librarians. Bilingual qualifications and a knowledge of modern languages or of science or 
of any other specialized field will be a recommendation. 

Candidates should give full particulars as to the nature of previous experience in library 
work and the type of posts held, of experience of teaching librarianship subjects, and of profes- 
sional publications or any research work undertaken. Candidates should furnish evidence as to 
ability (a) to take responsibility ; (b) to organize ; (c) to teach ; (d) to assist university students 
and staff in obtaining research materials, as well as evidence concerning personality and powers 
of initiative. Copies of recent testimonials should be enclosed and the names of two persons 
given as references to whom the University may refer. 

Applications must give age, qualifications and experience ; and must reach the under- 
signed (from whom a memorandum giving general conditions of appointment is obtainable) 
by 15 September 1948. 

University Office, Private Bag, Rondebosch C.P. A. V. H. Carter, 
25th May, 1948 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE WITWATERSRAND 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Applications are invited for the above post. The salary will be on the scale 
£300 x 25 — £350 x 25 — £450 x 25 — £550, plus a temporary C/L allowance 
(Married man £72, single £46). The commencing salary will be based on quali- 
fications and experience. Only graduates with professional library certificates need 
apply. 

Application forms and conditions governing appointment are obtainable on 
request from The Registrar, to whom applications, accompanied by copies of two - 
recent testimonials, should be submitted before 23rd July, at 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
MILNER PARK, JOHANNESBURG 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 


THE MORE IMPORTANT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


HISTORY 


In the early days, from 1871 to 1880, a few small 
roprietary libraries, adjunct to traders’ stores 
served the literary needs of the mining camps— 
Du Toitspan, De Beers and New Rush, near 
Kimberley. In 1880, a limited liability company 
with a nominal capital of £3,000 was formed for 
the purpose of providing a properly constituted 
public subscription library, with special privileges 
for the shareholders.. At a public meeting, held 
two years later, a strong committee was appointed 
with power to establish a public library supported 
by subscriptions and donations, and conforming 
to Government requirements for a grant-in-aid. 
Two small rooms in the old Town Hall were rented 
and the books and furniture of the Library 
Company were taken over. Progress was main- 
tained so satisfactorily that in 1886 it was decided 
to acquire a more central site in Du Toitspan 
Road. Generous financial assistance was rendered 
by local mining boards, commercial concerns and 
private individuals. Most of the well-known names 
associated with the diamond fields are to be found 
mentioned in the minutes of the time, names which 
have since become of national importance. 
C. J. Rhodes, Dr Jameson, B. I. Barnato and many 
others were regular users of the Library. No 
account of the Kimberley Public Library would be 
complete without special reference to the work of 
Judge Laurence, as he then was, and his untiring 
efforts to obtain the money with which to purchase 
the very valuable book-stock which was the founda- 


1 Revised by the Librarian, Kimberley Public Li- 
brary. See note in S. Afr. Libr. 13(4) 79 Apr. 1946. 


VII. KIMBERLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Compiled by S. J. Kritzinger 4 


tion of the comprehensive book-stock at present 
held by this Library. He also gave advice and 
assistance to the small country towns in this area, 
helping them to start libraries of their own, and 
selecting the books for them. Collections of books 
were actually lent to several ‘ the: small towns 
from the Kimberley Public Library from as early 
as 1884, thus beginning what must surely be one 
of the earliest rutal library services in this country. 

It is interesting to observe that since as far 
back as the early nineties the payment of municipal 
rates by libraries has been a bone of contention. 
In the annual report of 1892 we read : “A measure 
providing for the exemption of all public libraries 
and museums from the payment of municipal 
rates was introduced into Parliament by Mr 
J. H. Lange, M.L.A., 4 member of the Committee 
of the Kimberley Public Library, and has since 
passed into law.” 

Although the present South African Library 
Association came into being only in 1930, the 
need for such an association was felt long before. 
The following resqlution is from the minutes, 
dated 2 January 1890 (P.M. Laurence was Chair- 
man): ‘Resolved, that in the opinion of this 
Committee it is desirable that a South African 
Library Association should be formed as soon as 
practicable, and that the Chairman be requested 
to take such preliminary, steps as may seem expe- 
dient for the attainment of this object.” 

The front block of the present building .was 
opened in September of that year. From 1886 to 
1929, with varying fortunes, the membership 
rose from 150 to 1,260, subscriptions from £350 
to £1,560, and the number of volumes from 1,200 
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to 56, 000, ‘since increased to 72, 483 volumes. 
During the early thirties, however, the financial 
affairs of the Library were rather tragic ; it had to 
suffer not only from the effects of the great 
depression in its wider sense, but also from the 
loss of population and revenue caused by the 
- complete closing down of Kimberley’s only in- 
dustry at that time—diamonds—for a prolonged 

riod. The outlook has since become more 
vw ourable and the Provincial grant has also been 
increased to £435. 

The present librarian is Miss O. McIntyre, who 
began work as a junior assistant under the late Mr 
John Ross, and succeeded him as librarian in 1942. 


BOOK-STOCK AND ACCESSIONS 


The Library has a total of 72,483 volumes, made 
up as follows :— 


Fiction (21,306), Travel (2,133), Biography 
(3,992), History and belles-lettres (5,247), 
_..Poetry and drama (2,045), Sociology (2,562), 
_. Science and useful arts (2,315), Theology and 
philosophy (1,221), Ancient classics (969), 
_ Juvenilia (2,174), Fine arts, Lending department 
(770), French literature (1, 826), Afrikaans and 
German books, (2,397), African history, travel, 
biography, etc. (5,116), Bound periodicals, blue 
books, etc. (6,303), Miscellaneous (1,466), 
General: reference (10,641), including valuable 

books on Art. 


During the year 1947 1 267 books were added 
and 692 withdrawn. The Library receives 166 
periodicals and newspapers, consisting of 13 
daily, 65 weekly and Sepeigittly and 88 monthly 
and quarterly. 

The Library is classified according to the Dewey 
decimal system and a dictionary catalogue is in use. 


sMEMBERSHIP AND CIRCULATION 


The membership ‘now stands’ at 1,374 and the 
circulation at 89,277 volumes. 

The approximate white population of the urban 
Kimberley—Beaconsfield—Kenilworth area at 
the present time is-about 19,000. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that in addition to the Kimberley 
Library there are the smaller libraries of Beacons- 
field and three-Mine Reading Rooms operating in 
the local area: These are largely subsidized by 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to estimate how much ‘of the area 
is being’ served by the ‘Kimberley Library. 
Kenilworth: is operated as a branch of the 
Kimberley Public Library and figures relating to 
its book circulation are included in the above. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


‘The total expenditure for the year 1947 was 
£3,245, of which £660 was on books and binding, 
and £177 on periodicals. The Library’s income 
is derived from subscriptions, grants from the 
Provincial, Municipal & Divisional Councils, and 
from interest on investments. 


BINDING AND REPAIRS 


Up till 1939 some of the new books were specially 
bound by Cedric Chivers, Bath, England, before 
despatch to South Africa. During the war years 
this was discontinued, but will probably be re- 
sumed in the near future. Ordinary repairs 
are done locally at a Mission School bindery, 


ACCOMMODATION AND RENT 


The buildings occupy a portion of a large block 
of ground i in the centre of the city, and consist of 
a main hall, or free reading room, ten sub- 
scribers’ reading rooms, and a large storage room 
for periodicals and old book-stock. There _ is 
sufficient ground space available for trebling | the 
size of the buildings, if necessary. The institution 
possesses its own land and buildings. The 
Municipality charges an average of £100 a year for 
lighting, water and sanitary services, but this is 
offset by a special grant-in-aid of £100. 


STAFF ESTABLISHMENT: 


The present staff consists of the librarian, 
one senior assistant and three junior assistants, 
one messenger and one native cleaner. There 
are no regular salary scales in force. The junior - 
assistants, who are all matriculated, are encouraged 
to work for the South African Library Association 
examinations. 

Leave. Staff members are allowed a month’s 
ordinary holiday leave on full pay and_ short 
absences through sickness also on full pay. A 
collective accident insurance policy is in force, 
conforming to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Provident Fund. Members of staff contribute 5 
per cent of the monthly salaries to this fund, and 
an equal amount is contributed by the Library. 
The fund, which is invested in The South African 
Permanent Mutual Building Society shares, has 
been in operation since 1927, and is goveres by 
a special set of rules. r 


CO-OPERATION 


Every effort is made to co-operate with other 
libraries, and many books are borrowed and others 
lent, through the medium of the State, Aabeary, 
Pretoria. 
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The following special features may be of 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT LIBRARIES 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


interest :— 


(a) 


An unusually extensive general Reference 
Library. 


(b) A collection of early Africana, one of the 


(c) 


most interesting and important in the Union. 
It includes most of the books relating to 
South Africa, as well as some extremely 
interesting manuscripts, for example, the 
manuscript of John Barrow’s Travels, a 
collection of original letters to Lord Mc- 
Cartney after his return to England from the 
Cape, etc. It also includes the only known 
copy of a little book printed at the Cape in 
1801 (before Borcherds’s De Maan), entitled 
Troostelyk gesprek tusschen den Heere Fesus 
en de moedeloose ziel. Gedrukt in Kaapstad 
... M.DCCCI. The African Calendars for 
1802 and 1804 are also amongst the examples 
of early Cape printing. The name of Mr 
John Ross, librarian from 1909 to 1942, 
must always be associated with the Africana 
Collection, as many of the rarer items were 
acquired for the Library by him. 

The Children’s Section consists of 2,174 
volumes. In 1946 a room was arranged as a 
children’s room and, though small and not 
entirely suitable, it has been very popular. 
It is hoped that better accommodation for the 
Children’s Library may be available in the 
not too distant future. 

A very strong Art section. 

A good Music section. 

Bound sets of local newspapers from 1870 to 
date, and The Times, of London, from 1883 
to date. All important dailies are kept on file 
for three months. 
Bibliography strongly represented. 
Publications of the Union and old Cape 
Governments, the British Museum, and 
several English learned societies. 

Large garden and grounds with facilities for 
open air reading. 

Rooms for literary, debating and educational 
societies. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


(a) Branch Libraries. 400-500 books are lent to the 
Kenilworth Recreation Institute and these 
are exchanged as often as may be necessary. 
In addition any special books, which may be 
needed for study or any other purpose, may 
be borrowed from the main Library. 
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Ulco Recreation Institute. The Lime Works, 
about 60 miles from Kimberley, borrows 200 
books at a time, otherwise the arrangement is 
the same as above. Both these libraries get 
a percentage of new books, and pay an annual 
subscription. 

Free Country Library Service. Small libraries 
in this area may borrow 100 of the older books, 
free of charge, and they are exchanged every 
three or four months. At present Boshof 
and Postmasburg are availing themselves of 
this privilege. 

Disposal of Old Books. Further, large quanti- 
ties of discarded volumes are given at intervals 
to local schcol libraries for coloured children 
and teachers, and to groups of applicants 
at the various alluvial diggings on the lower 
Vaal River. In all cases the Library is not 
put to any expense in respect of transport 
charges. 


BENEFACTIONS 


During the early years there were numerous 
donations of varying amounts from private 
persons and the mining companies, totalling 
about £6,000. 

A Colonial Government special grant of 
£300 for the purchase of standard works of 
reference. 

Valuable gifts of books, too numerous to 
mention; amongst them Mr Michaelis’s 
presentation of 40 volumes containing com- 
plete works of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Lessing and Biirger. 

Compagnie Frangaise presented a collection 
of works of French literature (about £150 
in value). 

Complete set of first series of Cornhill 
magazine from Mr Constable. 

Many valuable books from F. Hirschhorn, 
Miss M. Wilman, and Archdeacon Lawson, 
and a set of old master drawings from Arch- 
deacon Lawson. 

Also from Mr Hirschhorn a valuable Chinese 
picture in fine needlework on silk. 

A large steel safe, extremely useful to the 
Library as being the only fire-proof place in 
which the most rare of the early Africana 
items are kept, from Mrs D. J. Haarhoff. 
£3,500 from the Directors of De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd., for additional 
buildings. It should also be noted that the 
De Beers Company has donated from £100 
to £250 per annum since the foundation of the 
Library, and has’ generously assisted the 
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Committee from time to time in the purchase 
of rare and expensive books. 

(j) £750 from the estate of the late Sir Julius 
Wernher. 

(k) £500 from the late Sir P. M. Laurence for the 
purchase of good editions of standard works. 

(i) An extensive collection of MSS., pamphlets 
and illustrations relating to the early history 
and topography of the South African Diamond 
Fields and Griqualand West, presented by the 
late Mr George Beet of Kimberley. 


That the Kimberley Public Library has been 
extremely fortunate in having many public-spirited 
citizens who have appreciated their Library 
is proved by the following list of grants, mostly 
additional to the above, arranged by year : 


1898 De Beers Company towards 

building extension ... ... ... £2,000 


1898 Wernher Beit and Co., ,, ,, ,, £250 
1898 Parliament Special grant,, , ,, £1,000 
1898 Borough Council, , . . » £150 
1898 Numerous other donations ,, _,, 


1910 Sir Julius Wernher ... . £100 
1911 De Beers Company for purchase 


1912 De Beers for purchase of Africana £200 


1918 Sidney Mendelssohn we’ 
1919 Robert McGregor... ... ... £100 
1919 De Beers Co. for purchase of 
Africana 
1922 Anonymous from England £5() 
1926 Sir P. M. Laurence eee 
1927 Miss Annie Watkins 
1936 Mrs H. Siew 
1942 Sir David Harris 
1944 James Byrne £200 
LIBRARIANS 
S. S. Solomon 1883-1890 
Mrs Lord 1890-1897 
Miss Wilkes 1897-1900 
Bertram L. Dyer 1900-1908 
John Ross 1909-1942 


Miss O. McIntyre 1942— 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Dyer, B. L. Libraries for scantily populated 
districts. 
(From Report of the S. A. Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1906, p. 523-28). 
Laurence, Sir P. M. Introduction to the Catalogue 
of the Kimberley Public Library, 1891. 
Minute Books and Annual Reports of the 
Library. 


OBITUARY | 


Major WILLIAM JARDINE 


WITH the death of Major Jardine in Cape ‘Town 
on 28 February at the age of 80 South Africa lost 
yet another of its great collectors and connoisseurs 
of Africana. Just over a decade ago a large portion 
of his collection was transferred to the Library 
of Parliament, but since then he amassed another 
of equal extent. Major Jardine collected not only 
books but furniture, armour and other objects 


of national interest. The collections were well , 


known throughout the country, and numerous 


students, scholars and others drew upon the col- 
lector’s intimate knowledge of his books, both 


by correspondence and by personal visits to his 


farm Applegarth, at Sir Lowry’s Pass. 

Major Jardine was a member of many literary 
societies, a member of the Historical Monuments 
Commission, and a Trustee of the Michaelis 
Collection, the Koopmans de Wet House, and 
the South African Public Library. 

The collections have passed into possession of 
Major Jardine’s son. 
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THE TRANSVAAL PROVINCIAL LIBRARY? 


TRANSVAAL LIBRARY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


AcTING upon the recommendation of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on the Libraries of the 
Union? the Hon. The Administrator of the 
Transvaal (Gen. J. J. Pienaar) appointed a Library 
Advisory Committee in 1941. Members of the 
original Committee were :— 

Dr E. G. Malherbe (Chairman), Mr C. Christie 

(Vice-chairman), Mrs E. O’Connor, Major 

E. W. Hunt, D.S.O., Messrs M. G. Nicolson, 

M. M. Stirling and H. Voss. 

In order to assist in the work of the Committee, 
Mr E. A. Borland, at that time librarian of the 
Germiston Carnegie Public Library, was seconded 
to the staff of the Provincial Administration in 
February 1942. He was enabled to spend six 
months touring the whole Province preparing a 
report? on library conditions as they existed ; 
later, in December 1943, he was appointed per- 
manently to the position of Library Organizer. 

Owing to his appointment as Principal of the 
Natal University College Dr E. G. Malherbe 
resigned in March 1945. Mr Christie has acted 
as chairman since that date. Mr Voss resigned 
in May 1943 on his retirement from the Public 
Service. Mr H. H. G. Kreft (Director of Educa- 
tion) was appointed in his place, but resigned in 
1947, and was replaced by Mr F. W. Richardson. 
Mr R. F. Kennedy was appointed to represent 
the City Council of Johannesburg in September 
1945. Major Hunt, who represented the Trans- 
vaal Agricultural Union, died on 28 November 
1945. Mr A. Op’t Hof was appointed to fill 


1 Based on: The first report of the Transvaal Library 
Advisory Committee to the Administrator, July 1947 ; 
The first report of the Transvaal Library Organizer to 
the Provincial Secretary, December 1946 ; (both mimeo- 
graphed, not published) ; Speech read by Mr E. A. 
Borland (Transvaal Library Organizer) at the annual 
meeting of the Transvaal Municipal Association at 
Pietersburg on 9 October 1947 (printed in the minutes 
of the meeting) ; and an article on the Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Library in The Transvaal provincial year book 
and diary 1948 (no imprint or pagination). 

* UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Interdepartmental 
committee on the libraries of the Union . . . 1937. Report. 
Cape Town: Printed by Cape Times, 1937. 2 p.l., 64., 
3 p.l., 66 p. 244cm. Afrikaans and English texts in one 
volume. 

> TRANSVAAL. Library advisory committee. Sur- 
vey of libraries of the Transvaal. . . Pretoria, Printed by 
the Government printer, 1944. 28+ 28p. 24cm. Afrikaans 
and English texts in one volume. 


the vacancy in June 1946. The Library Organizer 
acts as Secretary to the Committee. 

During the years 1942 to 1946 the Committee 
met on thirty-four occasions (an average of almost 
seven meetings a year). Among the more signi- 
ficant items examined and reported on were :— 


(a) A “library development programme’’, based 
on the Library Organizer’s report. Broadly 
speaking the Committee recommended that 
the Provincial Administration should provide 
a public library service for all ‘Transvaal 
rural areas, and should provide measured 
support for all libraries in the smaller towns 
on conditions laid down by the Library 
Advisory Committee. 

(b) A draft ordinance, which will enable the 
Administrator to place the library services 
of the Province on a satisfactory basis. No 
final action has yet been taken in this con- 
nexion. 

(c) Appointment of staff. The Committee inter- 
viewed most of the candidates for various 
library positions and submitted their recom- 
mendations to the Administration. 

(d) Suggested rules and bye-laws for the regula- 
tion of the Provincial Library and small 
town and village libraries. ‘These are now in 
use at various free libraries in the smaller 
towns and villages of the 'Transvaal.* 


The Committee drew up suggestions for the 
estimates of library expenditure by the Provincial 
Administration in each of the years 1942 to 1946. 
It also received and discussed monthly reports 
from the Library Organizer on the location of 
regional libraries, the suitability of premises, regu- 
lations for use at branch libraries and rural depots, 
grading of salaries and numerous related topics. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The Library Advisory Committee drew up a 
development programme, and stated their aims 
as being :— 

(a) the establishment of a Provincial Library 
Scheme which would include service to 
towns (so far restricted to those of under 
10,000 population), villages, health board 
areas, and areas not covered by local autho- 


*Mimeographed copies are obtainable from the 
Transvaal Library Organizer. 
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rities; and which would co-ordinate all 
existing library services into regional schemes, 
so as to provide everyone with free access 
to books ; 

(b) furthering more complete co-operation be- 
tween all libraries of the Province, with a 
view to greater economy and efficiency. 


For library purposes the Province was to be 


divided into eight regions, each of which would 


possess a regional library. The main function 
of the regional library was to act as a book-distri- 
buting centre and co-ordinating point for all 
the libraries situated within the regions. Books 
would be sent from the regional library to branch 
libraries and depots. For this purpose travelling 
libraries would be used. The librarian of the 
travelling library would be a medium for re- 
commending books to read and transmitting 
messages and requests for books between branches, 
depots and the regional library. Books no longer 
required by branches and depots, and books in 
need of repair, would be returned to the regional 
library. 

Branch Libraries would be established in all 
towns and villages with the aid of municipal 
councils. 

A very important factor in proper financing of 
small town and village libraries was the proposal 
that each town and village council would be 
expected 
(a) to provide suitable premises for its own local 

library ; 

(b) to place its own local library on a sound 
financial basis. In a town the municipal 
council would be expected to contribute at 
least 2s. per head of its own European 
population per annum. In a village the figure 
would be at least 1s. per head per annum. 


It was also decided to insist on the “free 
library” principle. 
There would be library depots under the super- 
vision of the regional librarian at rural schools, 
post offices, Agricultural Union branches, general 
stores, isolated mines or irrigation works, etc., 
in areas not covered by town or village councils. 
It was fundamentally recognized that the 
functions of the library as a factor in adult and 
juvenile intellectual development could be filled 
only if 
(a) an adequate stock of books both instructional 
and recreational were provided ; 

(b) these books are introduced by librarians 
trained to the work, and who have the inte- 
rests of the readers at heart ; 
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(c) no barriers such as deposits or subscription 
charges are placed bétween reader and book. 
This was to be the plan of development. 


OPERATION OF THE PROVINCIAL LIBRARY 


Four of the eight proposed regional libraries 
are already in full swing (Witbank, Ermelo, 
Pretoria and Klerksdorp); three more were esta- 
blished in 1947—one at Pietersburg and the others 
at Lichtenburg and Barberton. The eighth regional 
library will probably be established at Germiston 
in 1949 to serve the Southern Transvaal Region. 

In addition a Central Organization has been 
established at Pretoria where books intended for 
the regional libraries are purchased, catalogued, 
classified, and otherwise prepared for use. _ 

The nucleus of a Central Reference Library 
has also been brought into being at Pretoria, 
This library will supplement the stocks of the 
regional libraries, and will contain chiefly books 
not often in demand but which should never- 
theless be found within any large public library 
system. 


SMALL TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES 


Plans for co-ordinating the libraries of the 
towns, villages, and health boards have been 
proceeding very satisfactorily. 

Translated into terms of goods and services, 
the formula of 2s. per head per annum to be paid 
by small town municipalities in support of their 
local libraries means that, in addition to pro- 
viding adequate housing for its own library, 
each local authority is expected to spend suffi- 
cient money annually to pay for stationery, 
periodicals, incidentals, and for the services of a 
librarian or library staff. (In some cases two or 
three employees are needed; sometimes one 
full-time librarian is capable of doing all the work ; 
and in other cases it is necessary to employ only 
a part-time librarian). 

In the case of a municipality of “town” rank, 
about 20% of the money available should be 
spent on books. Local authorities purchasing 
books of their own have been advised to purchase 
books “of a lasting quality”. This term is quite 
elastic, and includes standard works in English 
and Afrikaans as well as reference books and the 
classics. 

A local authority may organize its public library 
through the medium of a municipal committee, 
or it may make an annual grant for the running 
of the library to an independent committee, 
which merely reports progress to the local 
authority at agreed intervals. Some municipali- 
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ties of the Transvaal run their public libraries 
as municipal departments ; others prefer to have 
their libraries conducted by outside committees, 
consisting partly of municipal councillors and 
partly of representatives of readers. Whichever 
way is chosen the main features to be taken into 
account when considering whether the local library 
is to be assisted by the Provincial Library are the 
facts that it receives the minimum amount of 
financial assistance from its local authority, as 
recommended by the Library Advisory Commit- 
tee, and that books must be lent out free of charge. 

Up till September 1947 thirty-one small muni- 
cipalities had agreed to comply with the condi- 
tions and their libraries were being served by 
the Provincial Library. 

The assistance which the Provincial Library 
gives to a library within a municipality consists 
firstly of the loan, free of charge, of a quantity 
of selected books sufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the readers. A small library is entitled 
to borrow one book for every member it has 
enrolled—so that a library, say, of 600 members 
may borrow 600 books at a time. These books 
are exchanged as frequently as desired. The 
chief benefit to the local library then is that 
instead of having a handful of books at its disposal 
as under the subscription system, it can now call 
upon the book-stock of the whole region. The 
policy of the Provincial Library is to buy books 
that borrowers want to read. The book selectors 
are largely guided by the advice given to them 
by librarians and committees of the libraries they 
serve. Professional advice with regard to cata- 
loguing and classification of their libraries is 
provided by the regional librarians, who also 
give advice upon any other matters such as issue 
systems and other routine techniques. 

Books are conveyed from the regional library 
to small libraries and library depots by means of 
travelling libraries owned by the Provincial 
Library (See below). 


FREE LIBRARIES 


The introduction of free libraries into the 
Transvaal has been accelerated by the establish- 
ment of the Provincial Library services. 

In 1942 there were only twelve free libraries in 
the Transvaal. Eight were in the larger munici- 
palities, four were in municipal areas of fewer 
than 10,000 Europeans—Balfour, Randfontein, 
Rodeon, and Coligny. 

During the years 1943 to 1946 thirty more free 
libraries were established (Amersfoort, Belfast, 
Bloemhof, Bethal, Bronkhorstspruit, Duiwels- 


kloof, Dullstroom, Ermelo, Hartebeestfontein, 
Hendrina, Klerksdorp, Lichtenburg, Lydenburg, 
Machadodorp, Maquassi, Meyerton, Middelburg, 
Morgenzon, Naboomspruit, Nigel, Nylstroom, 
Orkney, Piet Retief, Standerton, Ventersdorp, 
Vereeniging, Wakkerstroom, Warmbad, Witbank, 
Wolmaransstad). 

It must be noted that two of the libraries which 
in 1942 came within the “under 10,000 European 
inhabitants” group—Vereeniging and Rand- 
fontein—had by December 1946 increased their 
populations to about 11,000 each. They conse- 
quently fell out of the group of free libraries 
entitled to receive books on loan from the Pro- 
vincial Library. 

In December 1946, therefore, the number of 
free libraries in the ‘‘over 10,000 European popu- 
lation group” had increased to 10, and the number 
of free libraries in small towns and villages had 
increased to 31. A few more libraries have been, 
or are being changed to Free Institutions this 
year. 

Although the Provincial Library does not render 
assistance to libraries in large towns and cities 
it co-operates with these libraries whenever 
possible. Laige town libraries have been very 
generous to the Provincial Library in lending 
books especially requested for the use of readers 
in small towns, villages and rural areas through 
inter-library loan. 


LIBRARY DEPOTS 


There are at present 171 depots under the 
supervision of the regional libraries. These are 
established at rural schools, post offices, Agricul- 
tural Union branches, general stores, isolated 
mines or irrigation works, etc., in areas not 
covered by town or village councils. A school 
teacher, or some such person as the secretary of a 
branch of the Women’s Agricultural Union may 
act as voluntary librarian of the depot. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES 


Travelling libraries are used to convey books 
from the regional libraries to the branches and 
depots. 

Two travelling libraries belonging to the 
Transvaal Provincial Library have been on the 
road since about August 1945. They are already 
fairly well known in the country towns of the 
Province. They were constructed by a Johannes- 
burg firm on Studebaker 3-ton chassis, and were 
built to hold about 1,600 books displayed on the 
outside and about 1,500 carried in loose boxes 
inside. Another five travelling libraries have now 
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been built, on Warford chassis, and very much 
larger than the others, each being designed to 
hold about 4,000: books. 

The travelling library visits each distributing 
point within the region about once a month. 
It displays a collection of books from which 
librarians and members of the public may select 
reading material for the next few months. On its 
initial visit to a library or depot as many books 
may be borrowed from the stock of the travelling 
library as there are members registered at the 
particular centre. On these monthly visits the 
local librarian may return some of the books 
that were borrowed on previous occasions and 
which are no longer required. ‘There may be a 
number of reasons for no longer wanting books : 
some of them may have covers or pages loose ; 
some may have proved to be unsuitable to the 
particular locality ; some may have been borrowed 
for certain people who have now read them and 
no longer require them; and a host of other 
reasons. 


BOOK-STOCK AND CIRCULATION 


The Provincial Library now possesses 106,493 
books. The number of persons making use of the 
Provincial Library has increased over the last 
year from 16,000 to 30,107. Books are now being 
circulated at the rate of more than a million per 
annum. 

With the establishment of the three new regional 
libraries one may confidently look forward to 
having a membership of about 45,000 and an 
annual circulation of about a million and a half 
books in about two years from now. 


UNION CATALOGUES & INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 


One of the main features of the Provincial 
Library Scheme is the inter-library loan system. 
If the book is not to be found in the local library, 
the librarian passes the request for it on to the 
regional librarian, who may be able to locate 
it in his own stock of the libraries situated within 
his own region. Each regional library possesses 
a catalogue showing the whereabouts of all the 
books belonging to the Provincial Library, and 
also of all the books belonging to the small town 
or village libraries within the region. If the region 
does not possess a copy of the book, a request 
for it is sent to the Central Organization. 

Should the Central Organization fail to produce 
the book and it cannot be found in any of the 
regional libraries, the request, if it is not for 
fiction, is passed on to the State Library. 

During the year 1945-46, the first in which this 
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scheme operated, and in two regional libraries 
only, 2,289 special requests for books were 
received from readers. 1,972 were fulfilled, 
346 being borrowed through the State Library 
inter-library loan service. The other 317 requests 
were for books out of print or otherwise unobtain- 
able. In 1947 7,329 books were lent through the 
inter-library loan service. 


THE FUTURE 


It will be seen from what has been said that the 
Provincial Library is carrying out a great service 
to the country, in co-operation with the small 
town and village libraries. 

Whereas in 1942 the Provincial Administration 
spent £4,800 on libraries, it is now spending 
£48,000 (that is the figure provided for on the 
estimates for 1948-49). Thirty-one small towns 
and villages have already been introduced to the 
scheme, and as soon as the new regional libraries 
are opened many others will join in. In spite of 
the obvious advantages of the scheme, however, 
there are still a few municipalities that declare 
that they are too poor to participate. 

Some of these municipalities are genuinely poor. 
Their inhabitants are poor and their municipalities 
cannot impose heavy rates upon them ; but most 
municipalities can easily afford to support their 
public libraries properly. It is usually found that 
the expenditure of 2s. per head of European 
population per annum amounts to about 1% of 
the total annual expenditure of a small town. 
In the very poor places the percentage may rise 
to about 2%. 

It is suggested that municipalities can easily 
spend 1.5% of their total expenditure on libraries, 
and should provide even more than the minimum 
support asked for by their libraries. 


LECTURE TOUR 


An experiment in library extension was under- 
taken by the Provincial Library, in collaboration 
with the Pretoria Technical College, during August 
1946. Dr H. S. B. Schoeman, organizer of the 
Department of Adult Education of the College, 
agreed to give a series of lectures on various 
aspects of child psychology in five country towns 
during the week ending 17 August 1946. The 
plan to be adopted was that Dr Schoeman would 
lecture in the local library in the evening. On a 
table near the lecture rostrum. would be a display 
of books in English and Afrikaans relating to the 
subject under discussion. As Dr Schoeman lectu- 
red he would refer to the books and introduce 
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them in an unostentatious way to the public. 
After the lecture there would be an opportunity 
for the public present to examine the books, 
and borrow them if they were members of the 
local library. If they were not members they would 
be invited to join the library that evening. The 
local librarian would be present to record the 
loans and to carry out the routine work, assisted 
by the travelling library staff, who in the afternoon 
before the lecture would prepare the display 
and make all the necessary arrangements for the 
lecture. At the lecture annotated [ists describing 
the books on display would be distributed to the 
public ; afterwards these lists would be available 
for distribution through the local library to interes- 
ted members who were unable to attend the lecture. 

The lecture tour was carried out and proved 
to be a great success. Lectures were given in 
Witbank, Middleburg, Belfast, Lydenburg and 
Machadodorp. An enthusiastic audience was pre- 
sent at each town. Lectures were delivered in 
Afrikaans but it was felt later that a duplicate 
series of lectures in English in the same towns 
would have been well received too. More books 
on psychology were lent to the public during that 
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one week than normally would have been lent to 
the whole of the rural Transvaal during a complete 
year. The books taken into each centre were a 
mixture of popular and scientific works, but all 
were fairly well in demand. The Provincial 
Library did not possess enough copies of books 
required for this experiment, and so the State 
Library, the Union Education Department Library 
and the Transvaal Education Department Library 
were asked to lend. books for the occasion. For 
months afterwards the people in the various towns 
discussed the project and continued to borrow 
books on various aspects of child psychology. 
The experiment was watched by the Principal of 
the Department of External Studies of the 
University of South Africa (Professor A. J. H. 
van der Walt) who accompanied the touring party 
for the first two days of the week as an observer. 
It is hoped that in the near future such tours 
will be a usual feature of the Provincial Library 
organization, and that lectures covering a wide 
range of topics, including art, economics, farming, 
world affairs, etc. would be sent out with the 
travelling libraries for at least one week a month 
in each region. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


THE next conference of the Association will be tution, para. 32, “eight weeks’ notice in writing 
held in Durban on 22, 23 and 24 September, 1948. must be given to the Hon. Secretary of all pro- 
Members are reminded that in terms of the Consti- posals which are to appear on the agenda” 


GOVERNMENT GRANT TOWARDS PUBLICATION EXPENSES 


Tue Union Education Department, through the 
National Advisory Council for Adult Education, 
has made a grant of £150 for 1948/49 towards 
the cost, of publishing South African libraries on 
the following conditions, stated in a letter from 
the Department :— 


“1. The amount. is expended only for the 

purposes for which it is granted, and in 
_ accordance with your application. 

2. An audited statement of all revenue and 
expenditure, including the grant, should 
be submitted as soon as the grant is 
exhausted. 

3. A brief annual report on the activities of 


your Association should be submitted for 

as long as the Department requires. 
In conclusion I may state that for future 
applications the Board will require more infor- 
mation regarding the nature and circulation of 
your publication. It is felt that the publication 
is rather professional, with a limited circula- 
tion, and arguments which you may put forward 
to the contrary will be useful.” 


In 1946 it became obvious that the journal was 
consuming the majer part of the Association’s 
income. The growing number of branches and 
their increasing activities, the development of 
the School and Children’s Library Sections (and 
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latterly the Special Libraries Section of the 
Southern Transvaal Branch) made an increase in 
the size of the journal imperative. Production 
costs were going up. The editorial stiff was brood- 
ing schemes to restore S.A.L. to its pre-war 
attractiveness of format—at increased cost. 

But membership increase was not keeping pace 
with these growing demands on revenue, and the 
Council reluctantly decided to appeal to the Union 


The Central African Archives. The Central African 
Archives in retrospect and prospect, 1935-47 ; a report 
by the Chief Archivist. Salisbury, 1947. vii, 118 p. 
pls. 25$ cm. 

This finely-produced account of the genesis and 
early growth of the Central African Archives is far 
more than a progress report by their chief though not 
only begetter : it is a declaration of faith and purpose 
in the archivist’s profession which is well worth 
reading for its own sake. 

In re-telling the events that led up to the establish- 
ment of the Royal Commission for Central African 
Archives in 1947—a minor watershed in Common- 
wealth history—Mr Hiller pays generous tribute 
to the efforts of men like Mr Dugald Niven, librarian 
of the Bulawayo Public Library, and the Hon. Lionel 
Cripps. It was their unenviable task to try and 
convince the Legislature and people of Rhodesia 
that history is not a matter of dead files, without 
relevance to the daily life of a nation, but something 
organic, towards whose highly perishable records 
every nation, however ‘new’, owes a direct responsi- 
bility. This viewpoint was not officially accepted 
until the passing of the Archives Act and the appoint- 
ment of a Government Archivist in 1935, and the 
establishment of the Archives Commission in the 
following year. 

What has happened since then—the patient search 
for departmental records, the building-up of a 
central repository and archival library, the acquisi- 
tion of important private papers bearing on Central 
African history, the initiation of the now famous 
Oppenheimer series under the editorship of Professor 
Wallis, the planning of archival centres in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and of the projected 
Headquarters Building at Salisbury, replete with 
the latest equipment: all of this is related with be- 
coming modesty by Mr Hiller, who can look back 
with justifiable satisfaction to the work of the past 

decade. It is (incidentally) a little ironical to think 

that he has been in some measure assisted by the 
otherwise unlamented Hitler, for the loss during 
the Blitz of irreplaceable records in the London 
offices of the British Soyth Africa Company un- 
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Education Department for a subsidy. Our grati- 
tude now goes out to the National Advisory 
Council for Adult Education for their generous 
gesture. The relief from financial stress and the 
more attractive and vigorous journal which this 
timely support makes possible will materially 
contribute towards making South African h- 
braries a worthier, and a better revenue-producing 
(!) organ of our Association. 


dvoubtedly gave a jar to the complacent, and a healthy 
stimulus to the movement for the proper preservation 
of the records that remain. 

Librarians will be particularly interested in the 
detailed account of the Library that is being built 
up under Mr Burke’s direction in the Central Archives 
at Salisbury, in the plans that have been drawn up for 
the new building there, and in the elegant Stephen 
Gooden bookplate which is designed and executed 
with the high standards that one has come to asso- 
ciate with the productions of the Central African 
Archives. D.H.V. 


Coblans, Herbert. A bibliography of chemical research 


in South Africa 1910-1939, compiled by Herbert 
Coblans. Cape Town, African bookman, for Natal 
university college, 1947. ix, 25p., 25cm. 7s. 6d. 

As the author remarks in his introduction “this 
compilation is an attempt to provide a national biblio- 
graphy in one branch of science’’, and in this respect 
it may be claimed that he has been successful. He 
has adopted the wise policy, which must have involved 
much labour, of including not only purely chemical 
researches but also researches in which advances of a 
definite chemical nature have been made, as for instance 

’ the many valuable researches which have been made 
in the chemical and pharmacological investigation 
of South Africa plants. 

During the thirty years period covered by the 
Bibliography 368 publications have been listed, and 
these have been carefully classified under the various 
branches of chemistry. An author index is also pro- 
vided containing only the names of the South African 
authors ; non-South Africans appear only in the entry 
heading in the body of the work, which is arranged 
according to the universal decimal classification. 

For a country young in scientific development this 
Bibliography is no mean record of achievement in 
the development of chemical science. The booklet 
should find a useful place not only in our libraries 
but in every chemical laboratory where research is 
in the making to stimulate to greater efforts. 

The reviewer expresses the hope that Dr Coblans 
will be able to keep the Bibliography up to date. 

H. STEPHEN, 
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In 1945 the Transvaal Education Department 
took the progressive step of creating the posts of 
full-time librarian at the four teachers’ training 
colleges of the province. This was the result of 
representations made by the principals of the 
colleges and the realization of the fact that a well- 
organized central library should form an integral 
part of a training institution for teachers. I 
was fortunate enough to be appointed to the post 
at the Potchefstroom Teachers’ Training College, 
while Miss Bosman took the post at Pretotia. 
Later Miss Sender was appointed to the Johannes- 
burg College and Miss Schumann to the Heidel- 
berg post. In June 1947 the four of us met, 
together with Miss Greenberg, who was seconded 
to the Transvaal Education Department to make 
a survey of school and training college libraries, 
to discuss methods used, equipment, book-stock 
and other matters of common interest. I think we 
all benefited from this exchange of ideas and hope 
these meetings will be held regularly. 

At Potchefstroom each member of the teaching 
staff had kept a collection of books dealing with 
his or her subject, in the subject class-room, so 
the job to be done was to co-ordinate and centralize 
these separate collections. A central library had 
at one time been in operation, but it was found 
more satisfactory to decentralize the collection so 
that each member of the staff was responsible for 
his particular collection of books. Naturally this 
system had many disadvantages. ‘There was no 
central reading room, books were inaccessible after 
lecture-hours, unnecessary duplication in book- 
stock had occurred and very little attempt had been 
made to cater for general interests of students. 

Upon reorganization, a class-room had been set 
aside to be plastered, painted and equipped as 
the central library—a pleasant, bright room on 
the top floor, having an office and a store room 
leading off one end. A scheme to extend this room 
to include an open-air class-room next door had, 
unfortunately, been turned down by the Executive 
Committee of the Transvaal Provincial Administra- 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS AS LIBRARIAN AT THE TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING COLLEGE, POTCHEFSTROOM 
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tien on grounds of expense. Some unaccountable 
hold-up occurred in the carrying out of the interior 
decoration of the room, which was eventually 
done only in February 1947. Meanwhile a few 
cupboards, a table and some chairs had been 
brought to the room, and this was the beginning 
of the library. 

It was exciting requisitioning for new furniture 
and equipment and stationery, but oh, what a 
lesson in patience, waiting for it to arrive! Mr E. A. 
Borland, Transvaal Provincial Library Organizer, 
called in several times on his travels, and was very 
helnful as he knew what was available from the 
Provincial Stores and what work they were ready 
to undertake. The Government Printer was 
snowed under with orders, and private firms seemed 
unable to offer tenders for printing and the making 
of furniture. Before I left, however, we had 
received most of the stationery required, except 
that for instituting the Brown issue system. All the 
furniture had also arrived : new shelving, tables, 
chairs, issue desk, periodicals rack, filing cabinet, 
catalogue drawers and a typewriter. The Educa- 
tion Department had proved generous in granting 
almost all that had been asked for. The room 
looked very attractive and fresh and should serve 
its purpose well. 

The first work undertaken was the compilation 
of a new accessions register. At the same time 
the existing lists for each subject section were 
checked and books put aside for discarding or 
repair. Approximately 7,000 books were acces- 
sioned besides those for repair, numbering about 
600. Cataloguing and classification were started 
immediately all the old stock had been acces- 
sioned. The A. L. A. Code, Library of Congress 
Subject Headings and Dewey 14th edition 
(unabridged) were used. Cards were found in 
some of the books and these were used for rough 
cataloguing. English bocke were catalogued with 
English abbreviations and Afrikaans books with 
Afrikaans abbreviations. Subject headings were 
assigned in English and translated into Afrikaans 
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before the cards were finally typed. Translations 
were pencilled into the Library of Congress List. 
Almost the whole collection was catalogued in 
rough, but typing was held up by lack of cards 
at first. Later, when cards had been typed, the 
rough cards were arranged by call numbers to 
form a temporary shelf-list. Shortened forms 
of catalogue entries were used and a dictionary 
catalogue started. Looking back on this work, 
I think that cataloguing and classifying was done 
in too much detail. Probably the abridged 
edition of Dewey would have been adequate 
and I feel I assigned too many subject-headings. 
Both might have been done more advantageously 
with greater simplicity. 

The College has an annual grant of £200 from 
the Education Department for books and perio- 
dicals, and also a Library Fund of its own. 
Lecturers ask for books they need, students make 
suggestions, and further book selection is left to 
the discretion of the librarian. The grant was found 
to be adequate on the whole. An attempt was made 
to improve the quick reference section and the 
periodicals collection, and to add books on music, 
travel, art, biography, gardening, handwork and 
so on, of general interest to the students. Some 
book repairing was done by students, but it was 
not of a very high standard. 

While the work of reorganization continued, the 
lecturers remained responsible for the issue of 
books until their collections had been catalogued 
and brought to the library, and came under the 
supervision of the librarian. At first the old system 
of writing the number of the book opposite the 
student’s name was continued, using a note-book. 
Later another temporary system was instituted in 
which each student was given a personal card 
bearing his or her name and address. Columns 
were ruled for the book numbers and dates when 
they were due back, and the cards were kept filed 
alphabetically by the students’ surnames. This 
system worked quite well‘and the cards (about 400) 
were checked each week by a student, for overdues. 

At the end of 1946 a staff library committee 
of three members was appointed, at my request, 
as I felt there should be some specific body to 
which the: librarian could turn for support and 
assistance. This committee .was called. together 
from time to time. A student committee was 
also nominated from among students who had 


volunteered for this work. An attempt was made to 
choose reliable students from the second year 
upwards. I really did appreciate the work this 
committee did in the library, for it meant I was 
free to carry on with cataloguing and so forth, 
Members took duty in the library at certain times 
during the day when they were free, reshelved 
books, did shelf-reading, mended books, stamped 
and accessioned new books, issued books, marked 
books and sent out overdue notices. One member 
did simple cataloguing in the children’s section as 
well. I think committee members were genuinely 
interested and their experience should be useful 
when they start organizing school libraries. 

In 1946 a few lectures on the organization of 
school libraries were given by the librarian to 
final-year students, but in 1947 this course he- 
came a part of the compulsory syllabus under the 
subject School Organization. This meant that 
second-year diploma and fourth-year degree 
students received these lectures. In addition 
the third-year diploma group (who had not had 
the lectures the previous year) and a group of 
education students from the Potchefstroom Uni- 
ersity College were given the same course. Again 
I think I can rightly accuse myself of including 
too much detail in these lectures—more than 
would be used in the average school library. 

This new project in the College—the central 
library—received enthusiastic support from both 
students and staff. It was gratifying to see issue 
statistics rising and students making more and 
more use of the library in their spare time. 
Staff urged students to do independent work in 
the library and I think the “library idea’. was 
spreading rapidly. ‘Two large notice boards 
outside the library door proved very valuable 
for publicity purposes. The librarian was accepted 
as a full member of the staff, being expected to take 
part in all extra-mural activities. The enthusiasm 
of the Principal, his sympathetic guidance and 
complete confidence in the librarian all went 
to make the work a real pleasure. Further, all 
members of the staff gave their whole-hearted 
co-operation, help when needed, and advice 
when asked. I was extremely disappointed to 
leave in June 1947, before the library was com- 
pletely reorganized, but it has been a wonderful 
experience, and one of which I can carry only 
pleasant memories. 
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ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


Whole Examination 


Thefollowing have now qualified for the Elementary 


Certificate :— 
Class 2 


Boltze, Miss I., Bloemfontein P.L. 

Boner, Miss S. R., Johannesburg P.L. 

Gavronsky, Miss I., Germiston P.L. 

Hinwood, E. V., Johannesburg P.L. 

Purdham, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 

Schwartzmann, Miss S., Johannesburg P.L. 

Uys, Mej. J., Onderstepoort Bibl. 

Van — Mrs J. M., Pretoria Technica] Coll. 
Lib. 


1. Book-stock—General 


10 entered, 8 passed 
Aschenborn, H., Universiteitsbiblioteek, Pretoria 
Boltze, Miss I., Bloemfontein P.L. 
De Beer, Miss A., State Library 
Farrer, Miss J., Natal Society Lib. 
Kat, Miss W. M., State Library 
Shaw, Miss J. M., Transvaal Prov. Lib., Pretoria 
Sibson, Miss P. c., Johannesburg P.L. 
Zawels, Miss C., State Library 


2(a). Boekevoorraad—Afrikaans 


14 ingeskryf, 12 geslaag 

Boltze, Miss I., Bloemfontein P.L. 
Boner, Miss S. R., Johannesbuig P.L. 
Carter, Mrs K. H., Germiston P.L. 
De Beer, Miss A., State Library 
Gavronsky, Miss I., Germiston P.L. 
Hattingh, J. A., Transvaal Prov. Lib., Pretoria 
Horn, A. S., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Klerksdorp 
Purdham, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 
Schulze, Miss G. A., S.A. Bureau of Standards 

Lib., Pretoria 
Van Heerden, Mej. C. A., Staatsbiblioteek 
Woodward, Miss E. J., Germiston P.L. 
Zawels, Miss C., State Library 


. Book-stock—English 


7 entered and passed 

Boltze, Miss I., Bloemfontein P.I.. 

Carter, Mrs K. H. ,Germiston P.L.. 

De Beer, Miss A., State Library 

Hodgson, Miss D. M., Germiston P.L. 

Mackay, Miss N. J., State Library 

Sibson, Miss P.C., Johannesburg P.L. 

Walker, Miss J. P., Kimberley P.L. 

Library Administration and 3(b). Classification and 
Cataloguing (Roth to be passed at the same exa- 
mination) 

16 entered, 5 passed 

Gavronsky, Miss I., Germiston P.L. 

Hinwood, E. V., Johannesburg P.L. 

Schwartzmann, Miss S., Johannesburg P.L. 

Uys, Mej. J., Onderstepoort Biblioteek 

vn youren, Mrs J. M., Pretoria Technical Cell. 
ib. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


“EXAMINATION RESULTS DECEMBER 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Whole Examination 


The following has now qualified for the Interme 
diate Certificate and the Associateship of the Asso 
ciation : — 


Class 2 


Vos, Miss A. M., Johannesburg P.I.. 


1. Book-stock 


19 entered, 14 passed 
Blampied, Miss Y., State Library 
*Bradshaw, Miss S. M., S.A. Public Lib. 
*Brvant, Miss H. M., State Library 
Church, Miss M. G., Johannesburg P.L. 
Corbett, Miss E. S., Johannesburg P.L. 
Doyle, Miss M., Boksburg P.L. 
Du Toit, Miss E., Witwatersrand Univ. Lib. 
Gerdes, Miss R. P., Johannesburg P.L. 
Graham, Miss E. A., Grahamstown P.L. 
Horwitz, Miss B., Johannesburg P.L. 
*Reitz, Mrs M. T., Dept. of External Affairs, Pre- 
toria 
Rintoul-Higham, Miss J., S.A. Institute for Medical 
Research 
*Saul, Miss C. D., S.A. Public Library 
Vos, Miss A. M., Johannesburg P.L. 
(* signifies taken as a Final subject) 


2. Library Administration 


11 entered, 6 passed 

Friis, T., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Witbank 
Loseby, Mrs S., Anglo-American Corp. Lib., 

Johannesburg 
McHardy, Miss N. D., Witwatersrand Univ. Lib. 
Potgieter, F. J., Transvaalse Prov. Bib]., Klerksdorp 
Redgment, Miss M., Witwatersrand Univ. Lib. 
Walker, Miss M. M., Johannesburg P.L. 


3. Classification 


15 8 passed 
Botha, Mrs J. E., Pretoria Univ. Lib. 
Church, Miss M. G., Johannesburg P.IL.. 
Daniels, Miss A. B., State Library 
Friis, T., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Witbank 
Greijbe, Mej. J. Staatsbiblioteek 
Potgieter, F. J., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Klerksdorp 
Rintoul-Higham, Miss J., S.A. Institute for Medical 
Research 
Sampson, Mrs J., Natal Technical Coll. Lib. 


4. Cataloguing 


16 entered, 9 passed 

Barnat, Miss L., Johannesburg P.L. 
Botha, Mrs J. E., Pretoria Univ. Lib. 
Church, Miss M. G., Johannesburg P.I.. 
Cohen, Miss E., S.A. Public Library 
Du Toit, Miss E., Witwatersrand Univ: Lib. 
Nortje, Miss A. E. S., U.E.D. Library 
Paterson, Miss C. M., Rhodes Univ. Coll. Lib. 
Potgieter, F. J., Transvaalse Prov. Bibl., Klerksdorp 
Whitaker, Miss J., S.A. Institute for Medical 

Research 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


1. Book-stock—Literature of Veterinary Science 


1 entered and failed 
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2(a). Library Administration—General 
3 entered and passed 
Barker, Miss H., Rhodes Univ. Coll. Lib. 
Reitz, Mrs M. T., Dept. of External Affairs, Pretoria 
Robinson, H. M., Universiteitsbiblioteek, Pretoria 


3. General Bibliography and Modern Book Production 
3 entered, 2 passed 
Dix, Mrs M., Boksburg P.L. 
Galgut, Miss M., State Library 


4. Classification and Cataloguing 


5 entered, 4 passed 
Keitzman, Miss K. M., Johannesburg P.L. 
Robinson, H. M., Universiteitsbiblioteek, Pretoria 
Thomas, Mrs W. M., Johannesburg P.L.. 
Turner, Miss D. M., Johannesburg P.L. 


DIPLOMA AND FELLOWSHIP 


OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The following have been awarded the Diploma and 
the Fellowship :— 

Bradshaw, Miss S. M., South African Public 
Library 

Dix, Mrs M., Boksburg P.L. 

Thomas, Mrs W. M., Johannesburg P.L. 

Turner, Miss D. M., Johannesburg P.L. 


FELLOWSHIP OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The following has been admitted to the Fellowship 
in terms of sections 25 and 26 of the regulations :— 
Galloway, Miss M. H., Johannesburg P.L. 


EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


1. Book-stock—General 

Ten candidates attempted the examination, of whom 
ag passed. Three candidates obtained more than 
0° 


On the whole the candidates knew their work but 
were very careless about Spelling and handed in untidy- 
looking papers. As a few marks are allowed for general 
impression, candidates would be well advised to be 
careful about these points. In any case librarians must 
be able to spell and write neatly. 


QUESTION 1 was answered by six candidates, some of 
whom knew the works in question so well tnat they gave 
more information than was required, e.g. that there is 
an Afrikaans children’s encyclopaedia based on Arthur 
Mee’s work. 


QUESTION 2 was attempted by three candidates only who 
were familiar with the standard works required. It is 
necessary to answer the question : if scope and arrange- 
ment are required, it is unnecessary to waste time des- 
cribing the use of a particular work. 


QUESTION 3 was answered by half the candidates, some 
of whom made the same mistake of describing arrange- 
ment and use, when scope was all that was required. 
Accurate titles must of course be given in such a question. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


QUESTION 4 was very well answered by six of the seven 
candidates who attempted it, and the examples chosen 
were very varied. 


QUESTION 5. Candidates must read questions carefully, 
When authors and language are required, it is un- 
necessary to give dates. Tartarin of Tarascon gave most 
trouble to the seven candidates who selected this ques- 
tion. 


QUESTION 6 was a difficult question. Six candidate, 
chose to answer it, some of whom quite unnecessarily 
gave authors. 


QUESTION 7 was answered by all except two of the 
candidates. One or two misinterpreted the centuries 
and gave Dickens, for example, as a person living during 
the eighteenth century. 


QUESTION 8 was answered by nine candidates. Many of 
them obtained nearly full marks for their answers. 


QUESTION 9 was also answered by nine candidates, but 
caused much more difficulty than the previous questions 
Again a few candidates did not read the question care- 
fully and consequently gave the author only, when the 
language was also required. 


2(a). Boekevoorraad—Afrikaans 


Veertien kandidate het hul vir die eksamen aane 
gemeld. Net twee het gesak. Die hoogste punte toegeken 
was 79%en die laagste 22%. 


VRAAG 1 is deur al die kandidate beantwoord. Oor di- 
algemeen is dit goed beantwoord, behalwe dat daar ’n 
bietjie verwarring was in die geval van J. R. L. van 
Bruggen en J. F. W. Grosskopf, wat albei broers het 
wat ook skrywers is. 


VRAAG 2 is deur dertien uit de veertien kandidate beant- 
woord. Die name van die skrywers is nie. gevra nie, 
en kandidate moenie hulle tyd verspil deur onnodige 
feite te gee nie. 


vRAAG 3 is slegs deur twee kandidate aangedurf, wat nie 
baie hoé punte verkry het nie. 


VRAAG 4 is deur tien kandidate beantwoord. Die meeste 
moeilikheid is ondervind met stories uit die Griekse en 
Romeinse heldewéreld. 


vraac 5 is deur ag kandidate beantwoord. Die moeilikste 
was twee geskiedwerke wat in 1938/1939 verskyn het. 


VRAAG 6 is deur sewe kandidate beantwoord. Daar was 
maar min kandidate wat geweet het wat ’n blyspel is, 
en die voorbeelde van werke oor Suid-Afrikaanse 
plante het ook moeilikheid veroorsaak. 


2(b). Book-stockh—English 


Seven candidates sat the examination and all passed. 
The marks gained ranged from 584% to 884%. 


QUESTION 1 was answered by all the candidates, who 
experienced no difficulty with any of the authors. 


QUESTION 2 was answered by five candidates. A narrative 
poem is not necessarily an epic. 
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EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 


question 3. ‘The four candidates who chose this ques- 
tion really knew the authors and dates required and 
obtained very high marks. 


2(b). Book-stock—English 


question 4. Only three candidates attempted this 
question, which was undoubtedly the most difficult 
on the paper. It is not sufficient to say that Tom Jones 
is the story of a young man. 


QUESTION 5 was answered by five candidates who had 
some troublé with Sonnets from the Portuguese. Attention 
must be paid-to the correct spelling of authors’ names. 


QUESTION 6. Five candidates selected this question 
and certainly chose somé rather cut of the way examples. 
Full marks could not be scored for giving The Annual 
Register as an example of another work by the author 
of Reflections on the revolution in France. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


1. Book-stock. 


Nineteen candidates sat the Examination of whom 
14 passed and 5 failed. ‘Three candidates obtained 
over 70%. 


QUESTION 1, on the influence of the film on book-buying, 
was answered by twelve candidates, all of whom knew 
about the increased demand for a specific book that has 
been filmed. Very few candidates realized that book- 
buying for the reference department did not escape the 
influence of the film ; and yet books on the technical 
side of film-making must be purchased, as well as 
reference works containing information on film personal- 
ities. 

QUESTION 2, on the main types of books for a branch 
library, was answered by fifteen of the candidates, 
and was probably one of the easiest questions, as it 
covered such a wide field. 


QUESTION 3, on periodicals containing reviews on specific 
subjects, was not very well answered by ten candidates. 
When reviews are required, annotated lists will not do. 
Therefore A.SLIB booklist cannot be accepted for this 
question. 


QUESTION 4, on quick reference books, was answered by 
twelve candidates. This was a difficult question. The 
information required, however, was available in such 
well-known reference works as Who’s who, or Whitaker’s 
almanac, to mention but two, and as at least two correct 
sources could be found for every one, it is not surprising 
that so many candidates chose this question. 


QUESTION 5 was answered by ten candidates most of 
whom were familiar with all except Van Nostrand’s 
scientific encyclopedia. 


QUESTION 6, on librarian’s tools, was also answered by ten 
candidates, most of whom chose important titles such 

. Whitaker’s reference catalogue or the Book review 
igest. 


QUESTION 7, on lists of books, was well answered by fifteen 
candidates, some of whom obtained almost full marks. 
Exact and correct titles are of course essential in such a 
question. 
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QUESTION 8 was selected by fourteen candidates, but 
as very few made any attempt at a graded list of historical 
novels, and as some candidates apparently did not know 
that an historical novel deals with a period earlier 
than the one in which the author is living, the marks 
obtained, with some exceptions, were not as high 
as one would expect. 


QUESTION 9, on popular authors, was answered by twelve 
candidates, who had little difficulty except with McFee. 
Accurate authors and titles are essential in a question 
of this nature. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


4. Classification and Cataloguing 

Five candidates wrote this examination and four 
passed. On the whcle answers showed a sound knowledge 
of the processes and systems of cataloguing and classifi- 
cation, questions 2, 4, 5 and 7 being answered fairly well. 
With one exception, however, the candidates showed little 
originality in dealing with problems that required careful 
consideration, and little judgment in the weighing up 
of conflicting arguments. So questions 3, 6 and 9 
though attempted by nearly all candidates were the 
ones in which fewest marks were scored. ‘ 


QUESTION 1. Three candidates attempted this question. 
All of the answers were poor and showed that candidates 
had had little or no experience in a department of this 
kind. No mention was made, for instance, of the work 
involved in the upkeep of catalogues, or of the with- 
drawing of catalogue and shelf-register cards. Nor did 
any candidate seem to have any clear idea of the time 
consumed by the routines that were mentioned. Thus 
too much work was allocated to the cataloguers. 


QUESTION 2. ‘Two candidates wrote passable answers 
to this question, although one candidate made up an 
inventory of reference books that could hardly be called 
“tools”. No mention was made by either candidate 
of any bibliographic tools used in dealing with specifi- 
cally South African material. That a French work should 
have been chosen as an example of a good encyclopedia, 
and that the Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Bibliotheken 
should have been regarded as one of the most important 
tools in a South African library while Nienaber’s 
Bibliografie was not even mentioned, seemed to indicate 
that candidates had a greater theoretical than practical 
kncwledge of the subject. 


QUESTION 3. All five candidates attempted this question. 
All candidates seemed to grasp the difficulties involved 
in the compilation of such a joint catalogue, but very 
few constructive suggestions were made for minimizing 
these difficulties. The advantages of amalgamation 
were almost totally ignored. Only one student considered 
that it would be either practicable or necessary to 
compile such a tool. As a number of such catalogues 
exist in large libraries where a number of special depart- 
ments have developed, one might reasonably have 
expected more arguments to have been given in 
favour of the compilation of some kind of joint catalogue. 

On the whole the treatment of this question did not 
show a grasp of the practical problems involved. 
For example the methods of reproducing the cards were 
barely discussed. 


QUESTION 4. Only one candidate attempted this question 
and showed an appreciation of the difficulties involved 
in the compilation of a bilingual catalogue. 
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QUESTION 5. Fairly well done by three candidates. 


QugsTIoN 6. Four candidates answered this question 
but only two seemed to have any clear idea as to the 
information required on a list of this kind, and no one 
discussed the possibility of annotating the list or 
abstracting articles. On the whole the candidates 
showed little evidence cf having handled this type of 
publication, which is becoming a very common tool 
in special libraries. 


QUESTION 7. This straight-forward question was an- 
swererl well by one candidate but completely misread 
by the other,who attempted it. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


QUESTION 8. Attempted by only one candidate why 
wrote a sound criticism of the order as given by Dewey, - 
but whose suggested scheme did not remedy adequately 
its shortcomings. 


QUESTION 9. One of the four candidates who attempted 
this question gave a refreshingly original and sound 
presentation of criticisms that might be made of the 
Dewey classification scheme by the users of a university 
library. The other three candidates limited themselves to 
very general criticisms of the order of the classes, 
Arguments for the adoption of a standard classification 
were, with one exception, woolly, stereotyped and 
badly set out. In a question of this type the stock 
text-book arguments must be related to the practical 
situation with some imaginative understanding. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATION IN LIBRARIANSHIP 1947 


CERTIFICATE IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


Barnard, Miss S. D. M. 

Brenner, Miss V. 

Cooper, Miss B. L. 

Reisner, Miss S. V. 

Stewart, J. A. K. 

Van der Walt, Miss M. S. (with distinction) 
Van Heerden, Miss H. C. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


Craggs, Miss P. F., B.A. (Distinction—3 first class 
passes) 

Cross, Miss K. E.. B.A. (Distinction—3 first class 
passes) 

McDowell, Miss J. M., B.a. 

Marcus, Miss U., B.a. 


Roberts, Miss E. S., M.A., B.ED. 
Smith, Miss M. G., B.a. 
Stevens, Mrs P.E., B.a. 

Van der Merwe, W. C.., B.a. 
Wookey, Miss D. M.., B.a. 


DIPLOMA 


Rossouw, Miss D. E., M.A. (Distinction-—3 first 

class passes) 

Rowley, Miss M .W., B.A. 

The following have now been awarded the Diploma 
after completing the necessary period of full-time 
library service :— 

Coblans, H., Pu.pD., M.A. 

De Villiers, Mrs L.. (née Bosman), B.A. 

Morris, G. R., B.A. 

Staniforth, Miss B. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE UNESCO PLAN 


PROFESSOR J. P. DUMINY 1 


Principal, Pretoria Technical College 


‘lo sk libraries in their proper Unesco perspective 
and to be able to appreciate to the full the part 
they are to play in the plans envisaged by Unesco 
for the world, it is necessary to get a glimpse 
first of all of why Unesco came into being, what 
its task is and how it proposes to set about attain- 
ing its objects. 

The United Nations Organization had hardly 
been established when it was realized among men 
and women who had the dignity of mankind and 
the future peace of the world at heart that human 
thought had to reach to higher levels than that of 
international politics, and human motive. rise 
to a higher plane than that of political expediency, 
if the precious things of human existence were to 
survive. This realization set people seeking 
directions of common thought and common 
effort, and it was soon realized that no three 
greater fields for collaboration among individuals 
and nations existed than the fields of Education, 
Science and Culture. If the nations of the world 
could be brought together in these spheres of 
activity to share their ideas, their knowledge and 
their material in a grand endeavour to improve 
materially, spiritually and politically the conditions 
in which they lived, a tremendous forward step 
would be taken on the road to peace. 

And so, as an off-shoot of the United Nations 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
came into being, its primary function to build up 
a world-wide fund of international understanding 


1 Professor Duminy was a member of the South 
African Delegation to the Unesco Conference held in 
Mexico in November 1947. He looked after the technical 
education aspect and scientific matters. The other 
members were :— Adv. A. A. Roberts, leader of the 
Delegation, and expert on higher education ; Senator 
E. H. Brookes, representing non-European affairs, and 
Dr W.. de Vos Malan, Superintendent-General of 
Education in the Cape, with a wide knowledge of 
secondary education and education of handicapped 
children. In Mexico City they were joined by Miss Rae 
Bernstein, head of the Fordsburg Community Centre 
of the University of the Witwatersrand, and Dr C. W. 
van Antwerp, specialist in the education of deaf and 
dumb, blind and otherwise handicapped children, 
both of whom were pursuing post-graduate studies 
overseas. Miss Bernstein acted as secretary to the dele- 
gation, 


with a view to creating an attitude and an atmos- 
phere that would be conducive to peace. Such 
was the enthusiasm for the establishment of this 
organization that its complete constitution was 
drafted and approved in five weeks, and in Novem- 
ber 1946 its first conference was held in Paris. 

Members of UNO were automatically entitled 
to membership of UNESCO, and all nations 
belonging to UNO took advantage of this privilege 
to become members of UNESCO except Russia. 
A great pity this, as it leaves UNESCO in ignorance 
of Russia’s needs and fears and aspirations, 
and robs UNESCO of the considerable contribu- 
tion Russia could make towards the solution of its 
problems. Other nations can be admitted to 
membership on being recommended by the 
Executive Board and being elected by a two-thirds 
majority of the states represented at a full con- 
ference. At the conference held in November 
1947, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Hungary 
were so admitted ; and the hope was expressed 
that the admission of Germany and Japan would 
not be long delayed—a development which 
would depend in the first instance on how soon 
those countries would again have a form of res- 
ponsible government. 

UNESCO membership to-day embraces practi- 
cally all the nations of the world and it seeks to 
promote among them positive and active collabora- 
tion in specific tasks into which could be drawn 
the interest and effort of governments, peoples, 
societies, educators, scientists, the radio, the press, 
the film and all other agencies able and willing 
to co-operate. UNESCO’s immediate task on 
being constituted was to plan a programme with 
which it could with confidence appeal to this 
vast “constituency”, a programme that would 
arouse and encourage international understanding 
and be practical and convincing enough to justify 
and obtain universal support. 

In its programme for 1948 are contained some 
200 projects which sort themselves out into six 
main categories. Highest priority has been given 
to Reconstruction in the war-devastated areas 
throughout the world, chiefly in the educational 
field where the ruin occasioned by the war has 
been indescribable. Second on the list comes 
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improvement in international Communications 
which includes facilities for the interchange of 
persons, material and ideas. Then Education as 
such : education at all levels, and war on ignorance 
throughout the illiterate masses of the world. 
In this field there has emerged the splendid 
concept of fundamental education which aims 
to bring to backward peoples, in addition to the 
rudiments of the three R’s, such essential know- 
ledge as concerns community planning, social 
welfare, elementary hygiene, the elements of 
agriculture and the development of natural skills 
in arts and crafts. 

Perhaps the largest section of the programme is 
taken up by projects in the field of Culture. 
In this field is envisaged the establishment of 
international societies of the Theatre and of Music; 
the creation of a pool of international Literature 
which would encourage the reproduction and ex- 
change of works of classic worth in Arts and 
Letters, in Philosophy and the Humanities. Envis- 
aged here also is the feasibility of the reproduc- 
tion of unique objects in museums for distribution 
among similar institutions throughout the world. 
The succeeding step in the programme proceeds to 
Human and Social Relations where UNESCO aims 
to be a centre of information, exchange and consul- 
tation for humanists interested in problems in 
the field of Social Science. Last, but by no means 
least in magnitude and importance, comes Science 
itself in all its diversity of action and applica- 
tion—a model of international collaboration while 
scientists have the pursuit of knowledge and the 
welfare of mankind at heart. 

It can readily be imagined what a tremendous 
part libraries and library services will be called 
upon to play in this vast UNESCO programme. 
In each one of the six categories the library will 
form an indispensable factor of incalculable value 
and importance—-reconstruction, interchange, edu- 
cation, culture, social work and science. In the 
light of the situation, what has UNESCO done 
about libraries as such, libraries as an agency in 
this plan of world salvation ? 

From the very beginning UNESCO recognized 
the tremendous importance of the library and 
library service in the furthering of its ideals and in 
the putting into effect of its schemes. A severe 
shortage of trained public librarians has, however, 
proved to be a considerable handicap; but a 
survey was started in 1947 of library schools among 
member states with a view to the development 
of library education, and a programme was drafted 
for the institution of library travel grants and 
library fellowships, and the exchange of librarians. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 


Simultaneously a number of bibliographical 
projects was launched: member states were 
requested to compile national book-lists of selected 
works in consultation with a specialist in biblio- 
graphy, and work was even begun on a union 
catalogue embracing the four member states 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France and Switzerland, 
The results so far have been promising, and it is 
hoped to make use of the knowledge gained to 
develop the formation of circulating exhibitions of 
selected works and to encourage inter-library 
lending. 

To overcome currency difficulties and to 
assist countries that are short of foreign exchange 
UNESCO has put forward a “Book Coupon 
Scheme’’?, and the response so far has been most 
favourable. Recent currency fluctuations and the 
often unforeseen complications arising between 
“hard” and “‘soft”” currency countries have delayed 
the introduction of a practical scheme, but great 
hopes are entertained of arriving at a system which 
will be of universal application. Meanwhile, as a 
provisional means of book exchange and book 
acquisition, considerable effort has been directed 
towards the creation of new inter-library contacts 
and the establishment of national distribution 
centres. Up to the present UNESCO itself has 
performed the functions of a clearing-house and 
distribution centre, but it relies on member states 
to take over these activities—to their own ad- 
vantage. 

UNESCO’s first priority in the library field 
for 1948 is to promote the development and ex- 
tension of public libraries. ‘The importance of 
public libraries in the work of rehabilitation and 
education was stressed over and over again at the 
1947 conference, and it was decided that in 1948 
a summer school for working librarians would be 
held in Europe to discuss and study problems 
of public library development, with particular 
reference to the needs of war-devastated countries. 
The matter of library techniques accordingly 
received much attention and the need for new 
manuals in this regard will be investigated 
with a view to their preparation, translation, 
publication and distribution. It was decided also 
to promote the completion and publication of the 
multilingual dictionary of librarianship prepared 
by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation ; to call a meeting of an expert 
committee on Science abstracting early in 1948 
and to promote suitable abstracting services in 
social sciences and the humanities; to explore 


1 Cf. Unesco bulletin for libraries 1(3) 46-50 June 1947, 
and S. Afr. Libr. 15(2) 53-54 Oct. 1947, 
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methods of documentary reproduction of selected ~ 


works and of encouraging the inexpensive produc- 
tion of books, periodicals and teaching materials. 

On account of lack of funds UNESCO resolved 
not to undertake any public library exhibitions 
during 1948, but South Africa will be in a position 
to see the UNESCO exhibition on public libraries 
which was shown at the conference in Mexico City 
to illustrate chiefly how UNESCO is helping to 
re-build library collections in the war areas. 
An important section of this exhibition illustrates 
ideal public library systems, how libraries are 
woven into the everyday life of the community, and 


1For a more detailed exposition of UNESCO’S 
library projects see Unesco bulletin for libraries 1(8) 
218-20, 2(1) 2-4, 2(3) 78, Nov. 1947, Jan,. Mar. 1948. 
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how UNESCO to work all 
over the world. A third section illustrates library 
systems at the: “frontiers of culture” —in isolated 
parts of Canada and in the far north of Norway. 
South Africa stands to learn much from this 
exhibition, and arrangements have been put in 
train for its shipment to the Union from Rio de 
Janeiro immediately after its showing in Brazil. 

The 1947 conference left no doubt about the 
faith that UNESCO has in libraries as a force for 
good ; it is doing its utmost in the field of library 
activity in the firm belief that books are precious 
links between the minds of men and that libraries 
form powerful factors in the promotion of peace 
through mutual and international understanding. 
19 April, 1948. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


South African Library. Quarterly bulletin. v. 1, Sept. 
1946-June 1947. Cape Town, South African Library. 
5s. p.a., 1s. 6d. per single number. 

Numbers 2, 3 and 4 of the Bulletin have justified 
the high expectations raised by the first number 
(see S. Afr. Libr. 14 (3 & 4) 105-06 Jan.—Apr. 1947). 
Professor Baxter’s commentarv (p. 33-39, on a series 
of Lady Anne Barnard’s household accounts, recently 
acquired by the Library, provide an interesting 
chapter of social history. Sir Alfred Beit contributes 
an article on Louis Michel Thibault (p. 98-103), and 
G. C. Kitching, of Lusaka, one on a rare pamphlet 
in the Fairbridge Collection describing the second 
funeral of Napoleon (p. 106-110), both with illus- 
trations. 

Dr D. B. Bosman’s challenge (p. 96-98) to Mr 
Lloyd’s statement about the first recorded book 
auction at the Cape, in his article on Adventures in 
book-buying (p. 65-70) goes to prove that the Bulletin 
is stimulating the pooling of research information. 

Apart from the current bibliographical features, 

. the bibliographical aims of the Bulletin are echoed in 
A. M. Lewin Robinson’s useful Contribution to the 


bibliography of Sparrman’s voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the Chart of Cape Town newspapers in the 
South African Library. The chart is #mgeniously 
constructed to indicate at a glance all the newspapers 
available for any given year. A second chart, covering 
papers published outside Cape Town, is promised. 

Incidentally, to see the number of new, merged and 
deceased periodicals listed each quarter # to realize 
what a boon this list is to the harrassed library wsistant 
in charge of periodicals records. 

Ranging beyond the limits of the first wohene here 
under review, we find in the first numbers of volume 2 
evidence that the Bulletin is attracting not only readers 
but collaborators as far afield as Sweden and Australia. 
Dr Wieselgren, of the Royal Library at Stockholm, 
by drawing attention to the Cape descriptions in 
Jacob Wallenberg’s Min son pa galejan, p rovided the 
incentive for Professor Michael Roberts's s translation 
of generous extracts from this work (Quarterly 
bulletin 2(2)36-48). And Dr Norman MacKenzie 
sends from Australia an article on Captain Cross 
and the first English settlement at the Cape (in 161 5). 
(Ibid. 2(1)3-7, and (2)49-54). 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Holdsworth, H. Bibliography in South Africa. (In: 
The Fournal of documentation 3(3)151-59 Dec. 1947). 
The first part of the article comprises a brief 
survey of the library position in the Union, including 
national, public, university, special and rural libraries, 
with special reference to their bibliographical _re- 
quirements, activities and aspirations. The second 
part gives a list of existing bibliographical tools 
(including reference to some as yet unpublished) 
under the headings: A. Bibliographies of biblio- 
graphy; B. National bibliographies; C. Subject 
bibliographies ; D. Indexes ; E. Check lists ; F. Films; 
G. Special collections. Entries under ; F. and G. 

consist perforce of rather negative comment. 

The following additions may be noted :— 
Under B. Nienaber, P. J. Bibliografie van Afri- 
kaanse boeke . . . A cumulative supple- 


ment the years 1943-1947 4s in. 


preparation... - 
Add: Nienaber, P. J Bronnegids 
by die studie van die Afrikaanse taal en 


Under D. 


letterkunde. Johannesburg, P. 7: Nienaber, 

“‘Libricellae”, Kafueweg 24. 

Theses. Add : Johannesburg. University of 

the Witwatersrand. Titles of theses and 

dissertations approved for advanced: de- 

grees and conferred ¥ the University of 

the Witwatersrand . . . 1922-46. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

a slight inaccuracy occurs’in Freer, P. 

Catalogue of Union periodicals. Vol. 1. 

Science and technology. It is a supple- 

ment to Vol. 1, not a second edition of 

it, that is in preparation. 

Eastern world, v. 2, no. 1. Jan., 1948. London, Eastern 
world, 141 Wellesley Court, Maida Vale, W. 9 
Monthly 19s: p.a. ‘ 
Selected contents: British goodwill mission to China, 
by Lord Ammon ; Bao Dai’s rule in Viet Nam, by 
Barbara Whittingham-Jones ; ; The. industries of 
Travancore,'by Rajasevasakta T.V.A. Isvaran; Rubber 

and the future of Malaya, by Gordon Anderson. 


Under E. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


II. THE LIBRARY OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


Suen A LosEBy 


Tue Anglo-American Corporation has such a wide 
diversity of interests that it may well be called 
a mining house of many mansions. The products of 
the companies in which the Corporation has 
interests sound like the cargo of a ship, and range 
from breakfast foods, gold, copper, diamonds and 
coal, to boxes and chemicals. 
. The Corporation is thus well aware of the 
importance of the development of secondary 
industries in South Africa. The chief interests 
‘of the Corporation are, however, in mining. 
From this point of view it became obvious that 
a, library equipped with material relating to all 
aspects of mining, from geological surveys to 
metallurgical treatises, would prove exceedingly 
useful. 
Towards the end of 1946 the Library was 
started. The work that has been done and is done 
falls into four main groups. These groups are :— 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


The organization and alphabetical arrange- 
ment of company reports. 

Classification and cataloguing of books. 
The arrangement and distribution of perio- 
dicals. 

The answering of any inquiries put to the 
library staff. 


Apart from answering inquiries, the bulk of this 
work was tackled in the order mentioned, and as 
some form of order was attained in each section 
the next group of work was started, whilst at the 
same time the current work in the material already 
organized was kept up to date. 

Company reports are publications concerning 
their activities prepared by companies for their 
shareholders. These reports usually take the form 
of annual reports and accounts, quarterly reports, 
notices to:shareholders and sundry other reports. 


Memoranda and articles of association are also 
filed. As the Anglo-American Corporation has 
company files for over 450 companies, the arrange- 
ment of these files involved a considerable amount 
of labour. From the material for each individual 
company the duplicates had to be removed, and 
the different types of reports had to be-filed into 
separate covers. After this had been done the 
company files were arranged in cabinets in alpha- 
betical order according to the name of the 
company. 

The work of classifying and cataloguing the 
books that had been accumulated by the Corpora- 
tion was carried out in much the same manner as 
in any other library. The Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation scheme and the A.A. cataloguing code 
are used with some adjustments to suit the Library. 
The catalogue is a classified one. As the staff 
of the Ang o-American Corporation Library have 
all at some time worked in the Johannesburg 
Public Library, the organization and administra- 
tion of this Library is not dissimilar to that of the 
Public Library. The work of stocking, typing 
catalogue cards, making subject entries, labelling, 
stamping and white-inking was done in conjunc- 
tion with the classifying and cataloguing of the 
books. The principal subject matter in the Library 
is covered by the terms Dewey uses for his main 
classes Sociology, Science, Applied science and 
Useful arts. Most of the material possessed by. the 
Library in these classes has some bearing on 
mining. In the geology class it was found that 
Dewey’s classification scheme was inadequate and 
the South Kensington Science Library scheme was 
used, thus making the work of classifying very 
much ‘easier. The section deveted to mining 
engineering was also changed as the Library has 
much printed material on this subject. 
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The periodicals are arranged according to the 
title of the periodical, or, if the title is not dis- 
tinctive, according to the body or society issuing 
the periodical. As the Library has some sets of 
periodicals dating back to the beginning of the 
century; much time and space were needed to 
arrange them in chronological order. Unfortun- 
ately not all the sets of periodicals are complete. 
The back numbegs have been stored in a special 
room. The periodicals were classified and cata- 
logued in a similar manner to the books. To deal 
with the circulating and recording of current 
material a Kardex system is employed, listing all 
the periodicals received and the names of the 
people to whom they are distributed, together 
with details concerning the actual periodicals. 
The subject matter of the periodicals falls into 
the sme classes as the books although in greater 
detail. The Library receives about 500 periodicals. 
Some of these, however, are gratis and do not 
come regularly. 

The Library has approximately 6,000 books 
and pamphlets. This figure does not include 
material which has not been stocked, such as 
bound sets of periodicals and bound sets of ga- 
zettes, which are, owing to lack of space, not 
housed in the Library. ; 

To facilitate the answering of inquiries and 
the acquisition of useful material, the Library has 
standing orders with the Union government 
printer and the Rhodesian government printers. 
This means, for example, that publications from 
the Geological Survey come directly to the Library. 


Tue above article will be of great interest to all 
special librarians. The writer, who is librarian 
of a pharmaceutical library, discusses questions 
relating to the extent of circulation privileges 
and the actual methods whereby the journals are 
circulated: She summarizes her findings thus : 
“In a survey of 24 pharmaceutical libraries, it was 
found that all but one of them circulate current 
journals regularly to personnel in various depart- 
ments throughout their organizations. In 50 per 
cent of the libraries there is some discrimination 
as to personnel eligible to receive journals, and 
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| BLOOMER, Gertrude. The circulation of current journals in special libraries. 
(In Special Libraries 39(2)46-50 Feb. 1948.) 
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Material of this nature is obviously indispensable 
to a mining house library. Similarly I.L.O. 
publications and also reports and papers. dealing 
with new methods in mining developments form 
an important part of the Library’s collection. 
The queries with which the library staff have 
to deal cover all these subjects. The types of 
inquiries range from the routine ones, such as 
names and addresses of firmis or individuals, or, 
“Have you a book by J. Smith called Mining 
engineering ?”’, to the more nebulous kind. In 
these the librarians are presumed to possess 
clairvoyant qualities which enable them to produce 
articles, although the inquirer knows neither the 
name of the author, the title, nor the date of 
publication. He is also not very clear about the 
subject but is sure that he would recognize the 
article if he saw it and thinks that it is in a little 
blue book, or perhaps the book is white. In addi- 
tion to these inquiries some of the more recent 
ones have been for information about the COTT 
scheme, for a more rapid procedure than. normal 
in fractional precipitation of cadmium, for the 
latest civil aviation regulations and for. books - 
dealing with labour problems in Australia. — 
The Anglo-American Corporation Library is 
as yet small. The scope of our inquiries is wide 
and varied and without the help of the Johannes- 
burg Public Library and other specialist libraries 
in Johannesburg it would be impossible to answer 
many of them. We find that the inter-library loan 
system is invaluable and the co-operation we 
receive from other libraries is much appreciated. 


THE CIRCULATION OF CURRENT JOURNALS IN 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


in 66 per cent only certain titles or types of journals 
are circulated. If any restriction is set up, it is 
usually made on scientific journals. More than 
half of the libraries receive duplicate copies of 
those journals most in demand ; these are usually 
circulated while one copy is kept in the library. 

libraries assign the duties connected 
with circulation to one member of the staff. 
In the average library these duties occupy 25 per 
cent of the working day of one person, but in 
some libraries circulation is a full-time job. 
Only 6 libraries furnish special’ messengers ‘to 
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deliver journals ; the remaining librarics depend 
on plant mail for the distribution of journals. 
If a limit is set on the length of time an individual 
may keep a journal, this limit is most frequently 
24 hours ; however, only 50 per cent of libraries 
set up any restriction on time. 

“Approximately one-third of pharmaceutical 
libraries publish abstract bulletins to supplement 
circulation, and a few post photostats or type- 
written copies of tables of contents of new journals 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PUBLIC AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


AT A MEETING of the Special Libraries Section of 
the Southern Transvaal Branch of the South 
African Library Association, held on 12 April 
1948, Mr H. V. Bonny, of the Johannesburg 
Public Library, who has recently arrived from 
England, gave a talk on “The relationship between 
public and special libraries’’. 

Mr Bonny said that Mr Jast’s definition that 
a Special library was ‘‘a collection of books in 
charge of a librarian” implied the definite object 
of special libraries—they were instituted for a 
special and definite purpose. 

The chief difference between public and 
special libraries was their difference in ownership. 
Staff training and technique are similar basically. 
Generally speaking they are an extension of 
public library methods, although similar methods 
are employed in the large special collections in 
British cities. 

The problem was to balance the relationship 
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on the bulletin boards, in order to keep their 
personnel informed of current literature. 

“The great majority of librarians (64 per cent) 
feel that their journal circulation systems are 
probably the best that could be devised for their 
particular libraries, while 25 per cent rate their 
procedures as very good. Comments volunteered 
by many librarians indicate that the development 
of a more efficient system than that in current 
use in most libraries is very desirable.” 


between the large special collections in public 
libraries, and the special libraries. ‘The problem 
was also bound up-with the future of the public 
library. Would the reference library, with the 
advent of micro cards, etc., disappear, and the 
public. Library become divided into special 
collections ? 

The speaker then referred to the co-operation 
which exists in the United Kingdom, and its 
more recent and more advanced form in metro- 
politan London. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr Bonny,. 
Mr Lloyd advanced the opinion that special 
collections in a public library could not in fact 
serve the purpose of special libraries attached to 
specific bodies. In his own library of the South 
African Railways and Harbours the essential 
feature was to have the material available on the 
spot, with staff allocated to different sections 
and able to give immediate service. 


The two following British standard specifications may 
be ef interest to special librarians : 


British standard 1219 : 1945. Printers’ and authors’ 
proof corrections. 


British standard 1413: 1947. 
dating of bvoks. 


These are both obtainable from the British 
Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, at 2s. 6d. and 1s. respectively. The former 
is of great practical interest to printers, authors and 
librarians. It contains some practical examples of 
the- use of correction marks. A few recommenda- 
tions regarding preparation of copy for the printer 
are also included. 


The latter gives dimensions for pages of books 
_ before trimming and represents the sizes most com- 
_monly used for books in Great Britain. They are 
based on established sizes of printing paper. The rules 


Book sizes and 


on dating of books, based on recommendations of 
the Publishers’ Association, have been adopted as 
the British standard. 


The format of technical periodicals is the title of an 
article in Engineering 164: 350, 10 Oct. 1947, The 
writer is replying to two papers read at the twenty- 
second annual conference of Aslib on 21 September. 
He seems rather petulant, and maintains that li- 
brarians and information officers are attempting to 
move some of their responsibilities to other shoulders. 
Aslib speakers considered that general information 
about publisher, subscription rates, etc, should 
appear in a regular position; that the contents list 
should include all regular features; and that an 
index of advertisements should: be kept clear of 
editorial matter and should be paged separately. 

These requirements hardly seem unreasonable. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION 


South African Library Association 


Vol. 8 


April 1948 


No. 4 


A FLEDGLING 


A FIRST appearance is always something of a 
gamble. Perhaps, after sixteen school weeks, 
it is too soon to claim that our centralized school 
library has justified its existence, but there are 
signs that it may do so. 

At the end of 1946 there were bright hopes that 
the new memorial library, long planned, would 
be built in 1947. The worthy equipment of this 
is to be the school’s act of homage to the fallen 
in two wars. But the ruthless cut in the School 
Board’s building programme has pushed those 
hopes into an unhappily remote future. The 
library to-day is a very humble little forerunner. 
But its story may make the beginning of a tradition 
of effort and service for the library-to-be. 

In the orginal school buildings, designed to 
take 400 boys, no provision whatsoever was made 
for housing the library. When the headmaster 
announced (late in 1946) that the only accommoda- 
tion available was the north cloak-room, the 
prospect was not encouraging. A cement floor, 
coat racks, and a row of unlovely wash-basins did 
not make an inviting picture. Steady knocking 
at the School Board door, however, worked a 
sudden miracle. | Cream-washed beaverboard 
shut off the offending wash-basins, and filled in the 
open alcoves ; cream-painted woodwork, cheerful 
leaf-green shelving, and a green dado lined three 
of the four walls, polished malthoid covered the 
cement floor ; the coat racks disappeared. 

At this point the School Board, having exhausted 
its supply of wood, retired, leaving the fourth wall 
bare. The woodwork master, responding promptly 
to a signal of distress, came in to advise and mea- 
sure, and vanished. He returned a few days later 
with a troop of his merry men, bearing sections 
of green-painted shelving made by themselves 
in an incredibly short time from a timely gift of 
packing-case wood. Within a few minutes of their 
arrival, the fourth wall was lined to match its 
fellows: a good piece of handy-man’s work. 
The science room contributed one of its much- 
needed benches to serve as a reading table, and the 
hall added ten elderly bentwood chairs. The 
librarian’s desk, a serviceable table, was a donation 


3.A.L.—8. Sec. 8: 24 


from the office. Lastly came the first piece of 
permanent furniture, a handsome imbuia cabinet, 
made by the woodwork master, to hold the issue 
cards for the four hundred members. An attractive 
print of Van Gogh’s “Sailing boats of Saint- 
Marie” strikes a strong note of gay colour. 


THE BOOKS—-COLLECTION AND PREPARATION 


Meanwhile, from cupboards and corners in 
every part of the school came the books. The 


‘strongest nucleus of book-stock was drawn from 


the class libraries. Each of these consisted of a 
more or less varied, but necessarily very limited, 
selection of both English and Afrikaans books, 
the two sections running in each class as separate 
libraries. A strong and attractive science library, 
open to all classes, formed a separate collection. 
It was encouraging, at the outset of the attempt to 
centralize, to learn that this was easily the most 
popular section. As there was no room in which 
any work could be done until after the trans- 
formation of the cloak-room took place, a con- 
siderable amount of the early classification and 
catalogue work was done in my home, about 
fifty books at a time being carried in boxes from 
and to the school. 

* The original set of catalogue cards had on their 
backs tracings of any added entries to be made for 
the book, and also, when available, unorthodox 
details of publisher, date, and price, which were 
recorded later in the accessions register, necessarily 
without reference to the books themselves. 
The books were numbered for accession simply 
in the order in which they reached me. The 
inside front cover of each book was marked 
at the lower left-hand corner with the accession 
number, and at the top right-hand corner with the 
classification number, based on an abridged form 
of the Dewey decimal system. Fiction, of course, 
was not classified, the letter “F’’ replacing the 
classification number. 

The final cards for the catalogue cabinet 
were hand-written in script from the original set. 
The latter now forms a shelf-list sorted in exact 
order of the arrangement of the books on the 
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shelves. This has facilitated very greatly the work 
of stock-taking at the end of the school year. 
Each book of fiction has cards for two catalogues, 
author and title. The non-fiction section has, in 
addition, a third “‘subject’’ card for the classified 
catalogue, which is arranged in numerical order 
of classification. Standard metal card index 
cabinets were bought as the need arose and funds 
permitted. It is hoped to complete a subject index 
early in 1918. Meanwhile, a framed copy of the 
main divisions of the classification and the sub- 
div's‘ons in frequent use hangs 1n the library. 

A steady stream of books into the new quarters 
began as soon as they were ready for occupation 
in the first week of June. The mid-year holidays 
(and a fortnight of unrelenting rain) produced 
a small healthy crop of voluntary workers who 
put in many hours of steady work, repairing and 
marking the books in an ever growing shambles 
of paper, glue, black enamel and white ink. 
Si ce the beginning of the third term, regular work 
parties available in free periods have carried on 
this work, and have become valuable assistants in 
much of the work of preparation. This includes 
marking the spine of the books in white ink with 
the “finding” symbol and the first three letters 
of the author’s name. Some enthusiasts volun- 
teered to work through the lunch hour, and others 
after school. At present the author, tit’e, and sub- 
ject or classified catalogues are complete for the 
2,100 volumes recorded in the accessions register. 
Boys, parents, and friends of the school have been 
generous with gifts of books. A number of new 
books have recently been bought. 


ROUTINES 


On 11 August the library opened its door to 
the school for use and enjoyment. It is open daily 
on school days from 8.30 to 12.30, and from 
2.30 to 4.00 p.m. or later. Its pitifully inadequate 
size necessitated some limitation of the times 
available to each boy. At present, each of the fif- 
teen classes, averaging 30 pupils per class, has 
one full period per week during school hours and 
one additional time out of school hours for choos- 
ing books on loan. ‘The original scheme of being 
open to everyone all the time was tried but found 
to be too great a strain on the very limited space. 
But in every out-of-school period there are a few 
“gatecrashers”’ who slide in with an unmistakable, 
if overdone, air of bland innocence. Invariably, as 
they themselves would phrase it, they get away 
with it. 

The issue cards, printed at remarkably small 
cost, measure 8” by 12”. They are ruled on both 
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sides, and divided into columns headed parr 
ISSUED, ACCESSION NO., AUTHOR AND TITLE, DATE 
RETURNED. A fifth narrow column allows for the 
boy’s own comment on the book, indicated by a 
cross, a tick, }, #?, etc., according to the proportion 
of it he has read. Above these columns is space 
for the boy’s name, his class, and his number in 
the library. 

The last arose out of the problem of keeping 
the books in their strictly classified order on the 
shelves. Open and unfettered access seemed 
essential, but juniors especially (and_ seniors, 
probably) would be likely to browse with a cheer- 
ful disregard of correct replacement. ‘The head- 
master had an idea which smacked of Heath 
Robinson, but in practice has earned our respect. 
35 wooden blocks, the size and shape of books, 
were made in the woodwork room. These were 
painted green, and were numbered 1 to 35 
consecutively in white enamel on their spines. 
As a class comes in, each boy is handed his bor- 
rower’s card when he has returned his book and 
had the date of return stamped on it. The cards 
are arranged in the cabinet on the librarian’s 
desk, which faces the entrance, by classes, in 
alphabetical order of surnames, and they are 
numbered in eich class from 1 upwards. Each 
boy takes the wooden block carrying the number 
corresponding to his own, and goes to the shelves 
with it and his card. When he tekes out a book 
from the shelf to browse, he puts the numbered 
block in its place, and can be certain of replacing 
the book correctly, if he decides not to borrow it. 
Within a few days this routine became mechanical. 
The boys were equally quick in responding to the 
instructions to enter on their cards the accession 
number, author and title of the book finally 
chosen, and to replace the block in its correct 
numerical position. The card and book are brought 
to the librarian’s desk, where the date of issue 
is stamped on the card, and the date of return on 
the inside back cover of the book. T'wo weeks 
are allowed for reading an English book and 
three in the case of Afrikaans which, as the second 
language, most of the boys find slower reading. 
Two books, one in each language, may be borrowed 


at a time. Penny fines for overdue books at first . 


brought a regrettable rise in income, but this 
routine, too, has become habitual, 2nd there has 
been a pleasing drop in this unsatisfactory form 
of revenue. 


BOOK-STOCK 


Here a word about the book-stock m'ght not be 
out of place. 


The curriculum necessarily in- 
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fluences the comparative strength of various 
sections. There is a strong scientific bias : geo- 


| graphy, and, in certain classes, woodwork and 


metalwork are taken up to Senior Certificate 
standard. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
science, both pure and applied, travel, geography, 
and manual crafts are strongly represented. 
Both literature and refereice sections are sadly 
in need of reinforcement. 

At the outset there was a strong temptation 
to discard large numbers of the books sent in to be 
catalogued. Unattractive editions or shabby 
condition were the reasons for this. But many of 
these were accepted for two reasons. At no time 
was it possible to establish the number of 
books which the school could produce from its 
innumerable cupboards and we felt, perhaps 
wrongly, that too ruthless rejection might deplete 
our stock beyond redemption. And here the second 
reason operated—the present prohibitive price 
of books would restrict our replacements to a 
very small fraction. 

The school subscribed to both geographical 
magazines, Science digest, Careers guide. and, 
until recently, Chambers’ journal. Copies of these 
were available on the reading table, and a few 
numbers of Punch were added tentatively from a 
generous gift. ‘These missed fire with the juniors. 
The seniors attacked them with relish, and looked 
for more. The size of the library makes it possible 
for only half of each class to be comfortable in it 
at one time. Consequently the time for reading 
during the library periods is very limited. Boys are 
invited to come back after school. Although 
this is naturally not so popular, some are beginning 
to respond to the suggestion. Appeals to the local 
consulates and other publicity offices have resulted 
in a supply of literature and maps from which it 
is hoped to begin a picture and pamphlet file. 


CUI BONO? 


But is all this worth while? I have suggested 
earlier that it would be preposterous to lay claim 
to success at this early stage. The mere fact that 
the boys’ reading has increased prodigiously is not 
necessarily reliable evidence. What follows 
therefore is purely a record of facts observed, 
and their interpretation is open to question. 

From the beginning it has been our deliberate 
policy to solicit no opinions of the library from 
the boys, nor have they been blackmailed into the 
writing of essays and letters on the subject. 
Spontaneous and artless comment, however, 
has not been lacking. This, naturally, comes more 
readily from the juniors, whose cheerful babble 
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covers the full range of frank approval, criticism, 
and confident advice. The seniors, conscious of 
the dignity of advancing years, are more reticent, 
but there is a steadily increasing inclination to 
linger after school discussing books, available or 
desirable : the suggestion book is used freely, and 
consulted well-nigh every day, with a pathetic 
faith in the almost immediate appearance of the 
book suggested. Unhappily, a discouragingly 
tiny fraction of the suitable titles are procurable, 
and the suggestion book has been temporarily 
withdrawn. It is notable that a large proportion 
of these suggestions was not fiction, and while 
in one or two cases we suspected exhibitionism, 
the majority appeared to be prompted by genuine 
interest in a particular subject. These included 
cricket, photography, biology, dogs, chess, radio, 
architecture, drawing and design, painting, and 
biographies of men and women connected with 
these subjects. This interest has been borne out 
by the boys’ actual reading. An example of 
touching faith in the library’s resources was the 
Standard 8 boy who confidently asked for help 
in finding the classification number which would 
show him the position of books on the growing 
of dwarf trees. 

At the end of the third term the head prefect 
suggested that boys who were near enough would 
appreciate an opportunity to change their books 
during the two weeks of the September holidays. 
Accordingly, the library was opened twice weekly 
for 1} hours, and, in spite of cadet and scout 
camps and other holiday absences, 102 exchanges 
were made. 

The school magazine was published during the 
fourth term. Although the entire production, 
including the editorial, and all sports and society 
reports, is the work of boys, the number of purely 
voluntary articles was regrettably small. Yet the 
topic of two of these was the library. 

Generalities covering 400 adolescents are neces- 
sarily unreliable. Particular groups and individuals 
make more convincing impressions. 

The first of these groups I would call the specia- 
lists. For these boys the centralized library can 
claim confidently to be successful. In several 
cases they had previously read the bare minimum 
required for Departmental examination, or the 
one or two books on their special interest in the 
class library. Their discovery that all available 
books on their subject were collected together in 
one section of the library brought them to life with 
startling suddenness. I am reminded of two boys 
in particular. The first is passionately interested 
in animal life, and had been frequently questioned 
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about his indifference to reading. Now twice 
a week barely satisfies his appetite for the exchange 
of books, preferably of the purely zoological 
rather than narrative type, and so far it has not 
been possible to induce him to vary this diet in 
the slightest degree. ‘Travel books with much 
description of animal life were suggested, and 
accepted politely, but returned with a large firm 
cross marked in the comments column. Although 
he is, as a rule, more than usually inarticulate 
and guarded, his animation on discovering 
Gill’s First guide to South African birds, newly put 
on the shelves, was something to be remembered. 
The second boy, a natural and enthusiastic reader, 
looked for and found the drama section, and did 
not leave it until he had exhausted its slender 
resources. He has borrowed eagerly, and returned 
promptly, whatever could be gleaned from a 
private collection. These instances could be multi- 
plied many times. 

There are other groups for whom the library 
has been important, apart from the question of 
reading. ‘Two librarians are appointed in each 
class to help in the routine of class visits. ‘These 
are steadily becoming more useful. It has become 
a practice to select for this boys who for various 


School and children’s libraries in South Africa is an article contributed by 
L. Elizabeth Taylor to Wilson library bulletin 22(2)37-40, 143 October 
1947. It gives a clear, concise survey of the field and it includes photo- 
graphs of the Winifred Holtby Memorial Library, Johannesburg Public 
Library, State Library and Sir John Adamson Junior High School Library, 
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reasons lack self-confidence, a sense of respong. 
bility or the like. The jcb has given them a ney 
standing, and nearly all of them have responded 
readily. 

Most of the work during the school term is done 
by boys temporarily or permanently debarred from 
physical training and cadet work. ‘These, called 
unkindly by the school “the dead and dying’ 
now consider themselves indispensable, much to 
the benefit of their own morale. Their pride in 
the job and their righteous wrath at any il. 
treatment of library books is encouraging. For 
this reason it has been our object to have as many 
boys as possible, if not all of them, taking part in 
the work of the library. 

During the school’s annual exhibition of wood. 
work and metalwork, the library was open, 
incidentally, in case any of the visitors should be 
interested. An astonishing number of femily 
parties, each personally and firmly conducted by 
the son of the house, streamed in all through 
the day. ‘They listened obediently to the relent- 
less, and occasionally startling, explanations of the 
classification scheme. They retired, probably 
dazed, but plainly enjoying the boy’s pride ina 
job he has come to regard as his own. LLL. 


Miss P. H. Isaacson, Kensington Branch, Public 


Library, Johznnesburg ; and 
Mr H. P. Muller, E. P. Baumann School, 


Travelling Library of the 


Transvaal Provincial Library 
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Original manuscript of the famous South African novel 


THE DOP DOCTOR 


By RicHarD DEHAN (Clothilde Graves) 


Entirely in the handwriting of the author, 
on about 1,000 sheets of paper, with the 
original typescript copy copiously correc- 
ted by the author, and a second copy in 
typescript, with numerous corrections in 
the author’s hand. Oviginal MS with 
some pages in typescript of the chapters 
omitted from the first MS, which was 
originally entitled The Aap, with a note 
to this effect from the author on “How 
I came to write The Dop Doctor’ ; 
typescript with corrections and altera- 


PRICE... 


tions in the author’s hand; typescript 
declaration of copyright by the author. 


Preserved in five cloth cases, gilt 
lettered, together with a copy of the 
first English edition of the book, inscribed 
by the author: “Richard Dehan April 
1910—Quia fecit mihi magna, etc., etc.; 
first copy of first edition’’. 


Insert a.l.s. from Dr F.W.D. Evelyn 


of San Francisco, late of Natal Field 
Force, d/d 24 September 1911. 


60 GUINEAS 


FRANK R. THOROLD 


Africana Specialist — Established 1904 —P. O. Box 241 — Johannesburg 


Recent additions to my stocks: Barrow’s Travels, both editions; complete set of 
Kipling’s works; Ludolphus; Van Linschoten; etc. Write for my Lists of Africana. 
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